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Investigation  reveals  that:  la)  the  Iranian  armed  forces 
contributed  to  the  following  causes  of  the  revolution  in 
varying  degrees:  brutality  and  other  violations  of  human 
rights,  corruption,  economic  hardships  and  excessive 
military  expenditure,  and  cultural  dislocation;  (b)  during 
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formalized  their  defeat;  and  (d)  the  lessons  that  may  be 
learned  from  what  happened  in  Iran  are:  it  is  not  a  sound 
policy  for  a  leader  to  rely  heavily  on  the  backing  of  the 
armed  forces  without  broadening  the  base  of  his  support; 
national  development  must  be  balanced;  in  times  of  crisis, 
the  leader  must  be  decisive;  the  armed  forces  must  be 
equipped  and  trained  not  only  to  fight  against  external 
aggression  but  to  counter  internal  threats  as  well;  the 
leader  must  be  provided  with  accurate  information  as  a 
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expected  to  massacre  hundreds  of  their  countrymen  in  a 
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The  subject  of  this  study  has  been  selected  not 
only  to  satisfy  intellectual  curiosity  but  also  to  learn 
some  lessons  from  it.  There  is  no  intention  to  malign 
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3.  Major  Dean  T.  Smith,  for  allowing  himself  to  be 
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for  invaluable  assistance  in  locating  or  producing  books 
and  other  research  materials; 

5.  My  classmates  in  the  MMAS  Program,  particularly 
Colonel  Venancio  R.  Duque ,  Jr. ,  Lieutenant  Colonel 
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for  their  suggestions  and  assistance; 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 


Background  of  the  Study 


Deposed  Shah  Mohammad  Reza  Pahlavi  (1)  of  Iran  dieu 
in  Egyp>t  on  27  July  1980  after  a  long  bout  with  cancer. 
However,  his  death  has  not  diminished  the  keen  interest  of 
people  all  over  the  world  in  getting  the  real  story  behind 
his  downfall.  It  has  even  been  suggested  that  this  topic 
will  continue  to  get  the  attention  of  students  for  many 


years  to  come  and 

that 

the 

Iranian  revolution  is  a 

"historical 

real  1 ty 

with 

many 

unanswered  questions  that 

will  1 ong  be 

studied. 

"  (2) 

Since  the  fall  of  the  Shah  in  1979,  several  books, 


papers  and  articles  have  been  written  about  it.  Several 


views  have 

been 

advanced 

to  explain  why  the 

" Peac  oc  k 

throne" 

fell  . 

Based 

on  my  survey  of 

related 

1 I terature , 

(  3  ) 

none  of  the 

se  views  have  squarely 

answered 

pertinent  questions  on  the  role  of  the  Iranian  armed  forces 
In  the  fall  of  the  Shah.  This  study  therefore  attempts  to 
answer  those  questions. 

It  may  be  asked  why,  of  all  topics,  write  about 


Iran?  Is  the  topic  not  badly  beaten  to  pieces  yet?  Well, 
the  purpose  of  this  research  is  not  to  "add  insult  to 
injury,"  as  the  saying  goes.  The  purpose  is  really  to 
learn  some  lessons  from  what  happened  there.  The  case  of 
Iran  is  not  a  unique  one  in  the  sense  that  there  were 
circumstances  of  that  case  which  are  now  found  in  many 
countries  of  the  world.  In  fact,  whenever  a  government  is 
in  trouble,  some  people  immediately  relate  that 
government's  situation  to  the  case  of  Iran.  (4)  The  lessons 
from  what  happened  in  Iran,  particularly  those  pertaining 
to  the  military  aspects,  would  then  be  useful  to  those 
countries  and  also  to  students  of  military  art  and  science. 

Statement  of  the  Problem 

As  earlier  stated,  the  research  looks  into  the  role 
of  the  Iranian  armed  forces  in  the  fall  of  the  Shah  in 
1979.  Specifically,  It  attempts  to  answer  the  following 
quest i ons : 

1.  Did  the  Iranian  armed  forces  do  something  that 
contributed  to  the  causes  which  led  the  people  of  Iran  to 
rise  against  the  Shah? 

2.  When  the  demonstrations  and  riots  were  staged, 
did  the  armed  forces  manage  the  situation  properly,  or  did 
they  do  something  instead  that  worsened  the  situation? 

3.  When  the  period  of  final  confrontation  came, 
why  did  the  armed  forces  fall  to  pieces  after  a  mere  three 
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Iranian  history.  In  this  book,  he  describes  the  Shah's 
political  system,  the  various  opposition  forces  and  the 
U.S. -Iranian  historical  involvement,  and  traces  the 
Interplay  of  economic  and  political  factors  that  brought 
instability  to  Iran.  He  concludes  that  the  situation  in 
Iran  developed  because  of  inefficiencies  and  defects  in  a 
monarchy  committed  to  rapid  and  unrestrained  modernization. 

1.14.  Sullivan,  William  H.,  Mission  to  Iran 
(1981).-  This  book  is  a  subjective  narrative  of  the 
author's  service  as  U.S.  ambassador  to  Iran  from  June  1977 
to  April  1979.  It  illustrates  the  forces  at  work  In  Iran 
and  the  reactions  of  the  United  States  to  those  forces.  It 
recounts  those  episodes  in  which  he  personally  participated 
which  had  some  bearing  on  the  events  involved  in  the 
revolution.  The  author  laments  his  "inability  to  exert  any 
constructive  influence  over  Washington  p’olicy  decisions" 
and  he  still  does  not  understand  all  the  reasons  that 
underlay  U.S.  policy  failure  at  the  time. 

1.15.  Vought ,  Donald,  "Iran,"  in  Richard  A. 
Gabriel,  ed.,  ErigbliDS  Armies^  Antagonists  in  the  Middle 
East  -  A  Combat  Assessment  (1983).-  The  author  of  this 
portion  of  the  book  assesses  the  combat  ability  of  the 
present  Iranian  armed  forces  under  the  Khomeini  regime.  He 
traces  the  history  of  the  armed  forces  from  the  time  of 
Cyrus  the  Great  and  discusses  their  organization  and 
operation  under  the  Pahlavi  dynasty.  He  concludes  that  the 
army's  disintegration  at  the  time  of  the  revolution  was 
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glorifying  Khomeini's  government  which  is  even  more 
tyrannical  and  repressive.  The  book  ends  with  a  prayer 
that  God  preserve  his  country  and  save  his  people. 

1.11.  Roosevelt,  Kermit,  Cgjn  t  ere gup_:  Jhe  Struggle 
for  the  Control  of  Iran  (1979).-  In  this  book,  the  author 
describes  how  he,  as  an  agent  of  the  United  States  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  (CIA),  planned  and  successfully 
implemented  Operation  "Ajax,"  a  Joint  U.S. -British 
clandestine  operation  designed  to  overthrow  Iranian  Prime 
Minister  Mohammed  Mossadegh  (or  Mussadeq)  in  1953  allegedly 
before  he  could  expel  the  Shah  with  the  support  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

1.12.  Saikal,  Amin,  Jhe  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Shah 
( I960  )  . -  The  author  examines  the  rule  of  Mohammad  Reza  Shah 
Pahlavi  from  1953  to  1979.  He  explains  and  analyzes  the 
historical  trends  and  developments  leading  to  the  Shah's 
rise  to  power,  his  dependence  on  the  U.S. ,  his  subsequent 
attempt  to  diversify  his  source  of  dependence  and  its 
consequences  to  Iranian  politics.  The  author  also  deals 
with  the  Shah's  policies  to  transform  Iran  into  an 
effective  economic  and  military  regional  power.  He 
concludes  that  the  Shah's  goals  and  policies  stimulated  the 
very  trends  and  forces  that  eventually  caused  his  downfall. 

1.13.  Stempel  ,  John  0.,  iDlide  the  l?9Di9D 
(1981).-  The  author  was  the  Deputy  Chief  of  the 

Political  Section  of  the  American  embassy  in  Iran  from  1975 
to  1979  and  therefore  has  a  unique  insight  into  recent 
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selection  of  his  speeches  and  declarations  which  are 
chronologically  arranged  and  can  be  considered  as  a 
documentary  history  of  the  Islamic  revolution. 

1.9.  Miklos,  Jack  C.,  Jhe  Iranian  Revolution  arid 
Modernization.:  Way  Stations  to  Anarchy  (1983).-  This  book 
is  based  on  firsthand  observations  of  the  author,  having 
served  as  Deputy  Chief  of  Mission  of  the  U.S.  embassy  in 
Iran,  as  well  as  on  theory.  Its  purpose  is  to  examine  the 
Iranian  revolution  in  the  light  of  prominent  theories 
pertaining  to  the  effects  of  modernization,  particularly 
focusing  on  the  issues  of  the  Iranian  national  character 
and  of  land  reform  which  the  author  calls  the  "heart  of  the 
revolution."  The  author  concludes  that  It  is  doubtful  that 
the  process  of  change  can  be  controlled,  manipulated  and 
forced  to  conform  to  predetermined  lines  and  objectives, 
and  policymakers  should  therefore  take  this  into 
cons i derat  ion . 

1.10.  Pahlavi ,  Mohammed  Reza,  Answer  to  History 
(1980).-  This  book  is  the  Shah's  personal  account  of  the 
circumstances  surrounding  his  years  in  power  and  his  exile 
after  the  revolution.  He  blamed  the  West,  particularly 
America  and  Great  Britain,  for  what  had  happened  to  him  and 
Iran,  and  he  stated  that  he  had  "never  understood  British 
and  American  inability  to  recognize  Iran  as  a  truly 
independent  nation."  He  also  found  it  difficult  to 
understand  the  "Western  media's  double  standard"  for 
calling  his  government  as  tyrannical  and  repressive  while 
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Interpretive  History  of  Modern  Iran  11981).-  This  book 
explains  that  the  Iranian  revolution  was  religious, 
political,  social  and  economic  put  together  and  that 
several  long-term  factors  in  Iranian  history,  like 
geographical  characteristics  and  religions,  have 
contributed  to  political  and  social  development  down  to  the 
present.  The  author  concludes  that  the  recent  developments 
in  Iran  have  been  manifestations  of  the  "Iranians' 
widespread  desire  to  demonstrate  their  release  from  foreign 
control  and  foreign  ways  and  to  build  up  an  economy, 
society  and  culture  that  are  independent  or  freely 
interdependent,  rather  than  subordinate  to  Western  powers." 

1.7.  Kedourie,  Elie  and  Haim,  Sylvia  G. ,  eds . , 
l£y9£ds  a  Modern  Iran.:  Studies  in  Though t^  Politics  and 
Society  (1980).-  This  book  brings  together  a  group  of 
historical  studies  which  examine  aspects  of  the  social, 
Intellectual  and  political  crisis  which  led  to  the  Iranian 
revolution.  These  studies  indicate  that  the  underlying 
causes  of  the  upheaval  are  deeply  rooted  in  Iranian  history 
of  the  last  century. 

1.8.  Khomeini,  Ruhullah,  translated  and  annotated 
by  Algar,  Hamid,  Jsjgm  and  Revolution.:  Writings  and 
Declarations  of  Imam  KHomeini  (1981).-  This  book  is  a 
compilation  of  the  ideas  and  pronouncements  of  Ayatollah 
Khomeini,  in  the  form  of  writings,  speeches  and  interviews, 
from  1970  to  1980.  It  contains  the  best -known  work  of 
Khomeini  (his  lectures  on  "Islamic  Government")  and  a 
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religion  and  religious  education  in  the  Iranian  culture. 
He  concludes  that  the  social  aspirations  and  political 
ideals  of  the  movement  which  felled  the  Shah  are  deeply 
embedded  in  cultural  and  religious  logic  which  the  West  has 
failed  to  understand. 

l.k.  Forbis,  William  H.,  FglJ  of  the  Peacock 
I h rone  11980).-  This  book  puts  the  fall  of  the  Shah  and  the 
rise  of  Ayatollah  Khomeini  into  some  perspective  by 
analyzing  the  history,  politics,  geography,  religion, 
culture,  and  people  of  Iran.  The  author  concludes  that 
monarchy  is  an  anachronism  that  is  eventually  doomed 
everwhere >  that  the  application  of  money  to  a  prob 1 em ,  such 
as  the  Shah's  industrialization  progaram,  does  not 
automatically  solve  itj  and  that  the  Shah  fell  because  of 
the  Hidden  Imam,  a  doctrine  in  Shi'ite  Islam. 

1.5.  Heikal,  Mohamed,  Iranj  The  Story 
(1902).-  This  book  is  subtitled  "An  Insider's  Account  of 
America's  Iranian  Adventure  and  Its  Consequences  for  the 
Future."  It  is  an  inside  story  of  the  last  thirty  years  in 
Iran,  of  what  happened  in  the  last  days  of  the  Shah's 
reign,  and  how  Khomeini's  forces  knew  about  American 
intentions  and  plans.  A  Muslim,  the  author  has  talked  with 
all  the  key  actors  of  this  Iranian  drama.  He  concludes 
that  the  revolution  was  "simply  the  latest  chapter  in  a 
long  historical  process  which  had  its  origins  in  the 
national  and  religious  inheritance  of  the  Iranian  people." 


1.6.  Keddie,  Nikki  R.,  Roots  of  Revolution.:  An 
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Abolhassan  Banl-Sadr  and  All  Shariati.  Obviously,  this  Is 
anti -Shah.  It  talks  about  “the  rising  of  an  unarmed  and 
oppressed  people;  the  characteristic  of  the  dictatorship 
and  Its  brutality;  the  nature  and  interest  of  the  military 
power  (U.S.  )  of  which  the  dictatorship'  was  a  client;  and 
finally,  the  values  and  conflicts  out  of  which  a  new  social 
order  is  being  created."  In  his  foreword,  Bishop  C.  Dale 
White  has  observed  that  this  book  "helps  to  set  the  record 
straight"  about  the  Iranian  revolution. 

1.2.  Fatemi  ,  Faramarz  S.,  Jhe  in  Iran 
(1980).-  This  book  is  intended  to  give  a  background  history 
of  Russian  and  Anglo-American  conflict  in  Iran,  its  effects 
on  Iranian  nationalism,  and  the  fall  of  the  Shah.  However, 
the  book  Is  clearly  biased  against  the  Shah.  Its  accounts 
of  several  events  do  not  match  the  versions  of  other 
writers.  The  author,  by  the  way,  is  the  son  of  Nasrollah 
Fatemi  who,  as  a  member  of  the  Majlis  (Parliament),  was  an 
avid  supporter  of  Mohammed  Mussadeq,  the  Iranian  Prime 
Minister  who  was  overthrown  in  a  CIA-led  coup  d'etat  in 
1953 j  he  is  also  the  nephew  of  Hussein  Fatemi  who  was 
Mussadeq's  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

1.3.  Fisher,  Michael  M.  J.,  I rgnj  From  Religious 
Qisf'yte  to  Revolution  (1980).-  This  book  attempts  to  decode 
Shi'ite  culture  and  belief  in  a  way  that  reveals  its 
political  implications.  An  anthropologist,  the  author  has 
spent  considerable  time  In  Iran  that  allows  him  to  picture 
Iranian  society  from  the  inside,  particularly  the  role  of 
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inclinations  of  the  writers,  is  it  any  wonder  then  if  they 
come  out  with  a  wide  variety  of  conclusions  to  the  effect 
that  one,  some  or  all  of  the  following  factors  or  causes 
were  responsible  for  the  fall  of  the  Shah:  religious, 
cultural,  organizational,  political,  military,  historical, 
social,  sociological,  economic,  intellectual,  ideological, 
and/or  psychological  factors j  causes  having  to  do  with 
nationalism,  geographic  characteristics,  education,  land 
reform,  modernization,  monarchy,  dictatorship,  and/or 
desire  to  be  free  from  foreign  control  or  influence;  and/or 
the  Shah  himself?  Surprisingly,  as  far  as  I  know,  no 
writer  has  yet  attempted  to  directly  address  the  questions 
that  this  study  attempts  to  answer. 

This  chapter  therefore  gives  a  summary  of  the  views 
presented  in  selected  materials.  The  selection  has  been 
made  based  on  balance  of  different  views,  availability  of 
materials  at  the  time  this  summary  is  written,  and 
relevance  to  the  topic  at  hand.  The  materials  summarized 
below  come  in  the  form  of  books,  dissertations,  theses, 
papers  and  periodicals. 

1-  Books 

1.1.  Albert,  David  H.,  ed.,  Tell  the  American 
Sri  Perspectives  on  the  I  rani  an  Revolution  (1980).- 
This  is  a  compilation  of  articles  about  Iran  which  includes 
as  authors  such  well-known  persons  as  Ayatollah  Khomeini, 


CHAPTER  II 


RESUME  OF  RELATED  RESEARCH  AND  LITERATURE 

As  earlier  stated  in  Chapter  I(  several  books, 
papers  and  articles  have  been  written  about  the  fall  of  the 
Shah.  As  one  proceeds  to  read  these  materials,  he  soon 
realizes  the  opaqueness  of  the  Iranian  revolution.  For 
what  he  discovers  is  a  variety  of  views  taken  by  a  variety 
of  writers.  Some  writers  are  pro-Shah,  others  are 
pro-Khomeini,  and  a  few  profess  to  be  unbiased  and 
objective.  Some  use  models  or  theories  to  explain  their 
ideas,  others  do  not.  Some  give  simple  narrative  accounts, 
others  attempt  to  provide  some  analysis.  Some  go  back  to 

t 

the  beginning  of  the  century,  others  only  to  the  1940' s, 
and  a  few  even  to  the  beginning  of  civilization.  Some 
consider  all  aspects  of  the  revolution  that  they  can  think 
of,  others  pick  out  one  or  two  aspects  only.  Some  make 
compilations  of  selected  articles,  others  write  integrated 
works.  Some  of  them  were  themselves  main  actors  during  the 
revolution  and  related  events,  others  were  mere  observers 
and  researchers.  Some  are  academicians,  others  are 
practitioners.  Given  these  varied  backgrounds  and 
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Chapter  I  End  Notes 


1.  Also  spelled  Mohammed  Riza  Pahlevi. 

2.  Editorials  on  file  (New  York),  Volume  11,  July 
1980,  p.  864 j  Elie  Kedouri  and  Sylvia  G.  Haim, 
eds.,  Jowards  a  Modern  Irgn^  Studies  in  Jhgycjht^ 
Politics  and  Society  T 1980  )  ,  p.  ixj  Keesing^s 
Contemporary  Archives^  24  October  1980,  p.  30537 j 
and  Mahmood  Poursanaie,  "Conditions  for 
Revolution:  The  Case  of  Iran,  1978-1979"  (Doctoral 
Dissertation,  1981),  p.  250. 

3.  Please  see  Chapter  II. 

4.  Editorial,  "The  Shah's  Ghost,"  Wall  Street  Journal 
(New  York),  5  October  1983. 

5.  RB  ?0Q=l_l  USACGSC ,  p.  1-1. 

6.  Frederick  H.  Hartman,  The  Relations  of  Nations 

(1973),  Chapter  3.  "  ‘  ~  ” 

7.  Please  see  Chapters  III  and  IV  for  more  details. 

8.  Also  spelled  Ayatollah  Ruhollah  Khomeyni . 

9.  RB  ?08- la  USACGSC,  p.  2-2. 

10.  Appropriate  citations  are  made  as  the  data  are 
presented  in  the  thesis. 

11.  According  to  the  publisher  of  his  book  Iran:  The 
Untold  Story  ( 1982  )  . 

12.  All  of  these  materials  are  listed  in  the 
bibl iography . 


General  Accounting  Office j 


6.  Reports  of  private  organizations,  like  those  of 
Amnesty  International  and  the  Iranian  Students  Association 
in  the  United  States;  and 

7.  Several  books,  papers  and  articles  written 
about  Iran,  112)  a  selected  number  of  which  are  reviewed  in 
the  next  chapter. 

This  paper  is  broken  down  into  seven  chapters. 
Chapter  I  introduces  the  thesis  by  giving  the  background  of 
the  study,  statement  of  the  problem,  significance  of  the 
study,  scope  and  delimitation  of  the  study,  definition  of 
terms,  and  research  methodology.  Chapter  II  summarizes 
some  of  the  views  expressed  in  books,  papers  and  articles 
about  the  Iranian  revolution.  Chapter  III  gives  an 
overview  of  Iran,  the  Shah,  the  Shah's  opponents,  and  Shi 'a 
Islam;  while  Chapter  IV  provides  an  overview  of  the 
organization  and  operation  of  the  Iranian  armed  forces. 
Chapter  III  and  Chapter  IV  could  be  combined  into  one 
chapter,  but  that  portion  on  the  armed  forces  is  separated 
in  order  to  shorten  Chapter  111  and  also  to  emphasize  the 
armed  forces.  Such  overviews  are  deemed  necessary  to  put 
into  proper  perspective  the  role  of  the  Iranian  armed 
forces  in  the  fall  of  the  Shah  and  to  better  understand 
that  role.  Chapter  V  focuses  on  the  first  question 
pertaining  to  the  contributions  of  the  armed  forces  to  the 
causes  of  the  revolution.  Chapter  VI  examines  the  actions 
and  reactions  of  the  armed  forces  from  the  start  of  the 


Research  Methodology 


This  study  uses  the  historical  method  wherein 
"events  of  the  past  are  arranged  in  a  logical  and  coherent 
manner  to  reveal  hitherto  unrealized  relationships."  (9) 
The  principal  sources  of  data  are  the  following:  (10) 

1.  Interviews,  writings,  and  declarations  of  the 

Shah ) 

2.  Interviews,  writings,  and  declarations  of 
Aya  toll  ah  Khomeyn i j 

3.  Personal  accounts  of  persons  who  served  in 
Iran,  like  those  of  William  H.  Sullivan  who  was  the  last 
American  Ambassador  to  Iran  during  the  revolution,  Jack  C. 
Miklos  who  served  as  U.S.  Deputy  Chief  of  Mission  in  Iran, 
John  D.  Stempel  who  was  the  Deputy  Chief  of  the  Political 
Section  of  the  American  embassy  in  Iran  from  1975  to  1979, 
writer  Mohamed  Heikal  who  is  considered  "one  of  the 
bes t - i nf ormed  men  in  the  Middle  East"  and  "known  and 
trusted  by  those  on  all  sides,"  (11)  ahd  -  Kermit  Roosevelt 
who  was  the  officer  of  the  U.S.  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  responsible  for  the  Shcth's  return  to  power  in  1953) 

4.  Iranian  government  documents,  like  the 
"Fundamental  Laws  of  1906"  and  other  pertinent  lawsj  and 
publications,  like  those  of  the  Ministries  of  Culture  and 
of  Information) 

5.  U.S.  government  documents  and  publications, 
like  those  of  the  Congress,  Department  of  State,  and 
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evaluates  the  total  power  of  a  nation,  he  must  take  each  of 
the  elements  Into  account  and  not  only  one  element,  16)  all 
of  the  factors  that  caused  the  fall  of  the  Shah  have  to  be 
considered.  Even  If  this  study  deals  particularly  with  the 
role  of  the  armed  forces,  the  reader  must  bear  In  mind  that 
there  were  other  factors  and  this  particular  factor  must  be 
considered  In  relation  to  those  other  factors. 

This  paper  does  not  take  into  account  what  has 
happened  to  Iran  after  the  revolution.  For  example,  the 
violations  of  human  rights  now  may  be  worse  than  during  the 
Shah's  regime,  but  this  matter  is  of  no  moment  as  far  as 
this  paper  is  concerned. 

Definition  of  Terms_X7J 

1.  Iran.-  refers  to  that  country  in  the  Middle 
East  which  was  known  for  centuries  as  Persia)  it  is  now 
ruled  by  Ayatollah  Ruhullah  Khomeini  (8)  who  took  over 
control  from  the  Shah  in  1979. 

2.  Shah.-  refers  to  Mohammad  Reza  Pahlavi ,  unless 
stated  otherwise  in  some  parts  of  the  thesis. 

3.  Armed  forces.-  includes  the  military 
establishment,  the  national  intelligence  and  security 
organization  better  known  as  the  SAVAK,  and  the  police 


forces  . 


days  of  minor  street  fighting? 


4.  Relatedly,  what  lessons  may  be  learned  from 
what  happened  in  Iran? 

Significance  of  the  Study 

What  is  the  relevance  of  this  study  to  the 
discipline  of  military  art  and  science?  Military  art  and 
science  is  defined  as  "the  study  of  the  development, 
operation,  and  support  of  military  forces  in  peace  and  war 
and  of  their  interrelationships  with  economic,  geographic, 
political,  and  psychosocial  elements  of  national  power  to 
achieve  national  objectives.”  (5)  Given  this  definition, 
and  considering  that  the  answers  to  the  aforementioned 
questions  may  be  useful  not  only  to  the  academicians  for 
the  satisfaction  of  their  intellectual  curiosity  but  more 
so  to  the  practitioners  who  may  find  some  benefit  from  the 
lessons  learned,  it  is  believed  that  this  research  is 
relevant  to  the  discipline  of  military  art  and  science. 

Scope  and  Delimitation  of  the  Study 

This  study  pays  particular  attention  to  the  role  of 
the  Iranian  armed  forces  in  the  fall  of  the  Shah.  However, 
this  does  not  mean  that  if  ever  the  armed  forces  did  indeed 
have  such  role,  that  factor  alone  could  have  caused  the 


fall  of  the  Shah. 


In  the  same  manner  that  when  one 


"the  culmination  of  the  dysfunctions  and  weaknesses"  in  the 
system  and  that  "the  Iranian  soldier,  as  distinct  from  the 
army  as  an  institution,  is  capable  of  enduring  privation 
and  of  executing  courageous  acts  when  well  led.” 

2.  Dissertations.,  Jheses_,  and  Papers 

2.1.  Chappie,  LeRoy  Windsor,  "The  Soviet  Union  and 
Iran:  Strategic  Implications  for  the  United  States  Navy" 
(Master's  Thesis,  Naval  Postgraduate  School,  California, 
1981).-  This  thesis  examines  the  nature  and  scope  of  Soviet 
relations  with  Iran,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the 
Iranian  revolution  of  1979  and  the  ongoing  I  rani an- I raqi 
War,  and  the  strategic  implications  of  Soviet  policy  in 
Iran  for  the  U.S.  Navy  and  U.S.  national  security.  The 
author  concludes  that  a  superpower  confrontation  in  Iran  is 
distinctly  possible  due  to  the  volatile  nature  of  Iran  and 
the  problems  that  beset  the  states  of  Southwest  Asia. 

2.2.  Hickman,  William  F.,  "Ravaged  and  Reborn:  The 
Iranian  Army,  1982"  (Staff  Paper,  The  Brookings 
Institution,  Washington,  D.C.,  1982).-  This  paper  analyzes 
the  statements  and  actions  of  the  leaders  of  the  Islamic 
Republic  of  Iran  and  outlines  the  changes  Imposed  upon  the 
military.  While  it  assesses  the  effectiveness  of  the 
present  post-revolution  military  organization,  it  also 
gives  a  short  history  of  the  Imperial  Iranian  Military. 
The  author  maintains  that  "the  Islamic  government  showed  a 


continuity  of  purpose  not  generally  ascribed  to  it)  that 
the  intent  was  not  to  dissolve  the  military,  but  rather  to 
recast  it  in  an  Islamic  mold)  that  the  effort  has  been 
successful)  and  that  the  Iranian  military  has  been  reborn 
as  an  effective,  as  well  as  Islamic,  fighting  force." 

2.3.  Hosseini -Fouladi ,  Fereydon,  "A  Study  of 
Educational  Policy  Formulation  in  Iran,  1962-1977: 
Establishment  of  Education  Corps  and  Educational  Revolution 
Decree”  (Doctoral  Dissertation,  Catholic  University  of 
America,  Washington,  D.C.,  1979).-  This  study  focuses  on 
the  aspects  of  policy-making  process  related  to  the 
Education  Corps  and  the  Educational  Revolution  Decree  which 
were  key  points  of  the  Shah's  "White  Revolution."  The 
findings  Indicate  that  the  legislative  actions  were  taken 
by  decrees  or  orders,  rather  than  by  legislative  process. 

2.4.  Irani,  Robert  G. ,  "The  Iranian  Revolution  of 
197S-79:  Potential  Implications  for  Major  Countries  in  the 
Area"  (Strategic  Issues  Research  Memorandum,  Strategic 
Studies  Institute,  U.S.  Army  War  College,  1980).-  This 
paper  focuses  on  the  Iranian  revolution  of  1978-79,  its 
roots,  its  major  domestic  and  external  actors,  the  factors 
that  led  to  the  upheavals  in  1978,  the  options  to 
consolidate  the  Iranian  revolution,  and  some  of  the 
potential  Implications  of  the  revolution  for  major 
countries  in  the  area.  The  author  observes  that  the 
Iranian  revolution  reflected  Iranian  nationalism  and  the 
prolonged  historic  struggle  between  the  two  Pahlavi  Shahs 


and  Iran's  religious  population  and  its  growing  middle 
class,  and  that  the  political  roots  of  the  Iranian 
revolution  can  be  traced  to  the  Iranian  Constitutional 
Revolution  of  1905-1911.  He  concludes  that  "the  Iranian 
revolution  of  1978-79,  along  with  the  bilateral  peace 
treaty  between  Egypt  and  Israel,  mark  the  dawn  of  a  new  era 
in  the  Middle  East  -  an  era  in  which  legitimacy,  public 
consensus,  and  popular  support,  rather  than  military  might 
and  external  ties,  will  be  the  principal  criteria  for  the 
capability  of  Middle  Eastern  leaders  to  remain  in  pi  owe  r .  " 

2.5.  Masch,  Donald  George,  "The  Iranian  Revolution 
and  Its  Impact  on  the  Future  of  Sovi et - Iranian  Relations: 
An  Assessment"  (Master's  Thesis,  Naval  Postgraduate  School, 
California,  1980).-  This  study  traces  the  history  of 
Soviet-Iranian  relations,  discusses  the  domestic  and 
environmental  variables  and  the  "American  connection"  in 
the  Iranian  revolution,  and  shows  the  impact  of  the  Iranian 
revolution  on  Soviet-Iranian  relations  with  the  conclusion 
that  the  critical  factor  In  such  relations  is  Iran  itself. 

2.6.  Merdinger,  Susan  E.,  "A  Race  for  Martyrdom: 
The  Islamic  Revolutionary  Guards  Corp>s  (IRGC)"  (Master's 
Thesis,  Naval  Postgraduate  School,  California,  1982).-  This 
thesis  is  an  attempt  to  show  that  the  IRGC,  which  now 
coexists  with  the  remnants  of  the  Shah's  Army,  is  not  a 
haphazard  army  but  one  that  is  striving  to  organize  while 
at  the  same  time  dealing  with  Iran's  internal  security  as 
well  as  external  threats.  The  author  concludes  that  the 
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IRGC  may  eventually  provide  future  leadership  for  Iran. 

2.7.  Mohammad i ,  Seyed  Bulk,  "Social  Change  in 
Iran:  The  Roots  of  1978-79  Revolution"  (Doctoral 
Dissertation,  University  of  Kentucky,  1982).-  The  purpose 
of  this  paper  is  to  provide  a  sociological  explanation  for 
the  Iranian  revolution  of  1978-79.  It  uses  three  concepts 
in  making  the  analysis,  namely  modernization  theory, 
dependency  theory  and  millenarian  movement.  According  to 
modernization  theory,  societal  change  conforms  to  an 
evolutionary  pattern  from  traditional  to  modern. 
Dependency  theory  is  a  Marxist  approach  which  holds  that 
the  social  structures  of  contemporary  Third  World  countries 
are  the  outcome  of  the  dependent  political  and  economic 
position  these  countries  occupy  in  relation  to  the 
developed  capitalist  West.  A  millenarian  movement  is  a 
rel igious -oriented  movement  that  envisions  the  possibility 
of  a  future  in  which  present  troubles  are  overcome.  The 
author  concludes  that  both  modernization  and  dependency 
theories  provide  a  structural  explanation  of 
pre-revolutionary  Iranian  society  but  neither  is  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  fact  that  a  revolution  actually 
happened,  and  he  also  concludes  that  "the  actual 
revolutionary  process  in  Iran  fits  the  pattern  of  an 
ideal-type  millenarian  movement." 

2.8.  Poursanaie,  Mahmood,  "Conditions  for 
Revolution:  The  Case  of  Iran,  1978-1979"  (Doctoral 
Dissertation,  West  Virginia  University,  1981).-  This  is  a 


cast  study  of  the  Iranian  revolution.  Its  objective  is  to 
examine  the  conditions  which  contributed  to  the  development 
of  the  revolutionary  atmosphere  in  the  Iranian  society  and 
the  success  of  the  opposition  to  topple  the  established 
regime.  The  findings  of  the  study  Indicate  that  the 
chaotic  economic  situations  during  the  final  years  of  the 
Shah's  regime  contributed  to  the  development  of  popular 
discontent  in  the  society;  that  these  years  were 
characterized  by  a  growing  political  alienation  and  an 
increase  in  restlessness  among  the  people;  that  the  Islamic 
ideology,  leadership'  and  institutions  provide  the  only 
viable  alternative  for  the  opposition;  and  that  as  the 
revolution  progressed,  both  the  Iranian  political  elite  and 
the  armed  forces  disintegrated,  were  in  a  state  of  disarray 
and  vacillation,  and  were  torn  by  conflict. 

2.9.  Radwan,  Ann  B.,  "Iraq- 1  ran  and  the  Gulf:  The 
Regional  Dynamic"  (Strategic  Issues  Research  Memorandum, 
Strategic  Studies  Institute,  U.S.  Army  War  College, 
1982).-  This  paper  discusses  the  elements  that  interact  to 
create  the  dynamic  of  the  subregion,  namely  interstate 
relations,  transnational  interactions,  and  subregional 
interactions.  The  author  observes  that  the  stability  and 
strength  of  the  Shah's  Iran  led  to  a  Pax  Iranian  in  the 
Gulf  area,  but  she  concludes  that  with  the  coming  of  the 
Islamic  revolution,  "not  only  has  the  preeminent  power  of 
Iran  disappeared  but  new  factors  have  been  added  to  the 
subregional  equation." 


2.10.  Saunders,  Harold  H.,  "The  Middle  East 
1978-79:  Forces  of  Change"  (Current  Policy  No.  77,  U.S. 
Department  of  State,  July  1979).-  This  paper  records  the 
statement  of  the  author  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Europe 
and  the  Middle  East  of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  in  his  capacity  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Near  Eastern  and  South  Aslan  Affairs.  On  Iran,  he 
stated  that  the  "Iranian  revolution  took  place  in  a 
particular  political  context,  and  it  should  not  be  seen  as 
a  harbinger  for  the  Muslim  world  as  a  whole."  He  further 
stated  that  the  collective  anger  of  the  Iranians  to  the 
Shah  was  a  “sign  of  underlying,  pervasive,  psychological 
disorientation,  and  it  expressed  itself  in  agitation  ... 
The  abiding  values  of  Islam  were  at  hand  ...  thus  the 
'Islamic  revival'  ...  It  was  on  such  a  base  that  the 
revolution  in  Iran  was  Justified." 

2.11.  Schweitzer,  William  C.,  "Foreign  Policies  of 
the  Islamic  Republic  of  Iran"  (Student  Essay,  U.S.  Army 
War  College,  1982).-  This  paper  describes  several  aspects 
of  the  Iranian  society  to  include  a  brief  account  of  the 
history  of  the  reign  of  Mohammed  Reza  Pahlavi  since  1941, 
an  account  of  the  Islamic  Revolution,  a  survey  of  Iran's 
political  system,  a  description  of  the  economic  system,  and 
a  brief  account  of  Iran's  foreign  policy.  (1)  It  ends  with 
a  conclusion  that  the  prospects  for  Iran's  future  do  not 
look  bright. 

2.12.  Smith,  John  M. ,  "Where  Was  the  Shah's  Army?" 


(Master's  Thesis,  USACbSC ,  1980).-  This  study  attempts  to 
determine  why  the  Shah  of  Iran  was  successfully  overthrown 
by  a  religion,  Shi'ite  Islam.  It  is  focused  on  the 
Imperial  Iranian  Armed  Forces.  The  author  concludes  that 
the  Shah  was  responsible  for  the  failure  of  the  armed 
forces  to  maintain  martial  law  and  quell  the  revolution. 


2.13.  Yates,  Carl  W. ,  "Iran 


Regional  Country 


Study"  (Student  Essay,  U.S.  Army  War  College,  1982).-  This 
paper  provides  a  background  of  events  in  Iran  from  1921  to 
1978  including  a  description  of  education,  religion, 
society,  polities  and  economics.  (2)  It  describes  the 
revolution  of  1978  and  the  pos t -revolut I onary  trends.  The 
author  concludes  that  even  if  the  pertinent  Internal  and 
external  conditions  are  bleak,  Iran  cannot  be  written  off 
as  a  lost  cause. 


3.  Periodicals 


3.1.  Berry,  John  A.j  Mumford,  Jay  C.j  and  Smith, 
Roy  E.,  "Fall  of  the  Shah,"  Military  Review  ( USACGSC , 
Kansas),  Volume  LIX,  November  1979,  pp.  34-41.-  The 
authors  examine  the  demise  of  the  Iranian  monarchy  through 
the  perspectives  of  the  religious  elites,  peasants, 
students,  merchants  and  the  middle  class.  One  of  their 
conclusions  is  that  the  Shah  could  not  stay  in  power  by 
depending  solely  on  military  support  and  use  of  the  state's 
coercive  organs  because  of  the  absence  of  a  modernized 


political  structure. 

3.2.  Bill,  James  A., 


Power  and  Re  1 i g i on 


in 


Revolutionary  Iran,"  Jhe  Middle  East  Journal  (Washington, 
D.C. ),  Volume  36,  1982,  pp .  22-47.-  The  author  traces  the 
relationship  between  religion  and  power  in  Iran  and 
contends  that  although  the  revolution  against  the  Shah  was 
a  multi -class  phenomenon  in  which  the  people  of  Iran  rose 
against  a  hated  system,  it  was  the  Shi 'a  religious 
establishment  that  in  fact  directed  and  then  took  control 
of  the  revolution. 

3.3.  Chernousov,  Mikhail,  "Iran  Retrospect,"  New 

A  Soviet  Weekly  of  World  Affairs  (Moscow),  January 

1980.-  This  is  a  Russian  account  of  "how  the  web  of 
imperialist  conspiracy  against  Iran  was  woven,  how  the  CIA 
helped  to  overthrow  the  lawful  Mossadegh  government  which 
wanted  to  deliver  Iran  from  alien  overlordship,  and  how  the 
Shah's  pro-American  dictatorship  was  established."  The 
author  concludes  that  the  Iranian  events  of  the  early 
1950 's  shed  light  on  later  developments. 

3.4.  Fatemi ,  Khosrow,  "Leadership  by  Distrust:  The 
Shah's  Modus  Operand! , "  Jhe  Middle  East  Journal 
(Washington,  D.C.  ),  Volume  36,  1982,  pp.  48-61.-  This 
article  analyzes  the  Shah's  leadership  and  his  modus 
operand!  from  an  organ! zat ional  and  operational 
perspective.  The  author  concludes  that  the  failure  of  the 
Shah's  organizational  hierarchy  to  respond  to  the  first 
serious  challenge  to  his  regime  in  two  decades  contributed, 
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more  than  any  other  factors,  not  only  to  the  demise  of  the 
Shah  but  also  to  the  apparent  discontinuance  of  centuries 
of  Persian  monarchy,  and  that  the  sudden  disintegration  of 
his  system  provided  the  critical  element  that  enabled  the 
Iranian  revolution  to  succeed. 

3.5.  Ramazan i ,  R.  K. ,  "Who  Lost  America?  The 
Case  of  Iran."  Jhe  Middle  East  Journal  (Washington,  D.C. ), 
Volume  36,  19Q2,  pp.  5-21  -  The  author  discusses  the 
interplay  between  domestic  and  foreign  policies  of  the 
Shah,  and  contends  that  the  Shah's  domestic  politics  formed 
the  raison  d'etre  of  his  American  policy  from  start  to 
finish  and  that  the  Shah  wooed,  won  and  eventually  lost 
American  support  largely  because  of  the  way  he  played  the 
game  of  domestic  politics. 
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Summary 


* 


This  chapter  summarizes  some  of  the  views  expressed 
in  books,  papers  and  articles  about  the  Iranian  revolution. 
One  notes  that  the  literature  on  the  matter  covers  several 
aspects  of  the  revolution  and  the  views  expressed  on  the 
fall  of  the  Shah  widely  vary  depending  on  the  disciplines 
and  biases  of  the  authors.  However,  as  far  as  I  know,  no 
writer  has  yet  attempted  to  directly  address  the  questions 
that  this  present  study  attempts  to  answer. 
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II  iDb  Notes 


1.  It  should  be  noted  that  Chapter  2  of  William 
Schweitzer's  paper  ("Foreign  Policies  of  the 
Islamic  Republic  of  Iran")  is  exactly  the  same, 
word  for  word,  as  Chapter  II  of  Carl  Yates'  paper 
("Iran  -  Regional  Country  Study"). 

2.  Same  comment  as  Note  1  above. 


CHAPTER  III 


AN  OVERVIEW  OF  IRAN,  THE  SHAH, 

THE  SHAH'S  OPPONENTS,  AND  SHI 'A  ISLAM 

In  order  to  put  into  proper  perspective  the  role  of 
the  Iranian  armed  forces  in  the  fall  of  the  Shah,  it  is 
necessary  that  one  must  have  an  overview  of  Iran,  its 
history  and  geography,  the  Shah,  the  Shah's  opponents, 
Shi 'a  Islam,  and  the  armed  forces.  It  is  therefore  the 
purpose  of  Chapters  III  and  IV  to  give  such  an  overview. 

Iran 

Iran  is  that  country  in  the  Middle  East  which  was 
known  for  centuries  as  Persia.  In  1935,  its  government 
requested  all  foreign  countries  to  use  the  official  name 
Iran.  The  name  Persia  originally  referred  to  a  region  in 
southern  Iran  formerly  known  as  Persis  (now  Fats  I ,  but  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  other  Western  p*eople  later  applied  the 
name  to  the  entire  country.  The  name  Iran  means  "land  of 
the  Aryans,"  a  group*  of  closely  related  tribes  who  started 
occupying  Iran  as  early  as  the  9th  century  B.C.  (1) 

A  large  country  with  a  total  area  of  628,000  square 


miles,  Iran  Is  five  times  the  si re  of  Italy,  and  equal  to 
the  combined  areas  of  England,  France,  Germany,  Italy, 
Belgium,  Holland,  and  Denmark.  In  1979,  its  population  was 
around  35  million.  Iran  can  be  roughly  divided  into  three 
areas:  one  third  consists  of  mountains,  one  third  deserts, 
and  one  third  forests  and  wooded  lands.  Many  of  Iran's 
sedimentary  basins  contain  large  oil  deposits  and  its 
mountains  have  many  useful  minerals  and  metals.  Its  land 
area  is  situated  on  the  so-called  Iranian  Plateau  which  is 
a  triangle  set  between  two  depressions  -  the  Caspian  Sea  to 
the  north  and  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  south  -  and  bounded 
by  mountains  rising  around  a  central  depression  which  is  a 
desert  region.  Iran  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Caspian  Sea,  on  the  south  by  the  Persian  Gulf 
and  the  Sea  of  Oman,  on  the  east  by  Afghanistan  and 
Pakistan,  and  on  the  west  by  Turkey  and  Iraq.  The  capital 
of  Iran  is  Tehran.  12)  (Please  see  map  of  Iran  next  page. ) 

Iran  is  strategically  located.  It  is  the  land 
bridge  between  Europe  and  the  East,  controlling  important 
airlanes  and  overland  connections.  It  bars  the  northern 
approaches  to  the  Middle  East  and  hinders  Russia's  desire 
for  the  warm  water  ports  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Indian 
Ocean.  And  it  dominates  the  waters  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
through  which  passes  almost  60  percent  of  the  world's  oil 
trade.  (3)  To  illustrate  further  the  strategic  value  of 
Iran,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  a  few  months  before  the 
Shah  fell,  then  U.S.  President  Carter  "made  clear  that  he 
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regarded  Iran  as  strategically  important  to  the  United 
States  and  our  allies  ...  and  stressed  the  importance  he 
placed  on  the  continuing  role  of  Iran  as  a  force  for 
stability  and  security  in  the  Persian  Gulf  region."  (4) 

As  mentioned  earlier,  there  is  oil  in  Iran.  In 

1977,  Iran  was  the  world's  fourth  largest  oil  producer, 

with  a  daily  output  of  around  six  million  barrels,  and  the 

second  largest  exporter.  (5)  This  fact  alone  would  have 

made  any  ruler  in  Iran  happy.  Ironically,  it  was  not  so 

for  the  Shah,  as  he  later  observed  after  his  fall: 

The  development  of  the  oil  Industry  constitutes 
the  most  tumultuous  aspect  of  modern  Mideast 
history.  It  is  an  unending  series  of  intrigues, 
plots,  political  and  economic  upsets,  acts  of 
terrorism,  coups  d'etat  and  bloody  revolutions. 

To  understand  the  upheaval  in  Iran  and  other- 
parts  of  the  Middle  East,  one  must  understand  the 
politics  of  oil .  (6) 

Iran  Is  a  very  old  country  and  its  history  goes 

back  Into  the  "mists  of  time."  17)  Its  history  has  been 

described  as  "extraordinary": 

It  Is  not  a  history  easily  summarized.  Great 
kings,  great  armies,  great  conquests  over  vast 
territories,  and  advanced  administration  are  a 
part  of  it.  Religious  movements  of  deep  and 
abiding  influence  on  the  world's  major  religions 
are  another  part  of  it.  The  arts,  notably 

literature  and  music,  and  above  all,  poetry,  are 
another  part  of  it.  Nor  are  the  sciences 
lacking  ...  (There)  were  literally  thousands  of 
astronomers,  mathematicians,  Jurists,  architects, 
poets,  renaissance  men  of  a  type  anticipating  by 
some  centuries  the  European  renaissance  men.  (8) 

Although  the  recorded  history  of  Iran  starts  some 
2,500  years  ago  with  the  rise  of  the  Achaemenian  (or 

Achaemenid)  empire  under  the  leadership  of  Cyrus  the  Great 
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(40)  As  stated  in  1978  by  Abol-Hassan  Banisadr,  who  became 

the  first  President  of  the  Islamic  Republic  of  Iran: 

The  opposition  of  the  people  is  not  organized, 
possessing  neither  a  liberating  army  nor  a 
powerful  party.  The  only  thing  it  possesses  is 
great  esteem  for  the  religious  leader,  Ayatollah 
Khomeini,  and  the  general  belief  in  his  rectitude 
and  sincerity.  (41) 

Both  his  grandfather  and  father  were  religious 
scholars.  His  father,  Ayatullah  Mustafa,  died  only  five 
months  after  his  birth,  (42)  so  his  mother  and  an  aunt  were 
responsible  for  his  early  upbringing.  At  the  age  of 
sixteen,  he  lost  both  mother  and  aunt,  so  it  was  his  elder 
brother  Sayyid  Murtaza,  later  known  as  Ayatullah  Pasandida, 
who  supervised  his  education. 

At  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  was  sent  to  study  the 
religious  sciences  in  the  town  of  Arak  under  the  guidance 
of  Shayky  Abd  al -Karim  Ha'iri  who  was  concerned  with 
political  activism  as  well  as  learning.  The  following 
year,  he  went  with  Ha'iri  to  Quin  to  settle  there,  thus 
helping  to  elevate  it  to  the  status  of  spiritual  capital  of 
Islamic  Iran.  At  the  age  of  twenty- seven ,  he  wrote  a 
treatise  on  ethics  and  spiritual  philosophy.  He  therefore 
first  gained  fame  as  a  writer  and  teacher  concerned  with 
devotional  and  mystical  matters.  As  a  teacher  in  the 
1930's,  he  constantly  exhorted  his  listeners  to  devote 
themselves  to  solving  the  problems  of  the  day  as  part  of 
their  religious  duty. 

His  early  years  in  Qum  coincided  with  the 
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and  it  happened  because  of  the  active  participation  of  some 

influential  persons  and  groups.  (36!  Of  course,  these 

persons  and  groups  belonged  to  different  organizations  and 

factions.  As  described  by  Khomeini: 

Some  of  them  are  definitely  pro- Islamic  and 
genuinely  serving  the  cause.  Others  include  both 
people  sympathetic  to  Islam  and  others  not 
sympathetic.  And  finally,  there  are  groups  that 
are  hostile  to  Islam  and  those  are  a 
mi nor i ty .  ( 37  ) 

Who  were  these  opponents  of  the  Shah?  This  portion 
of  the  paper  describes  them  under  the  following  categories: 
Khomeini  and  the  clergy;  the  Tudeh  or  communist  party;  the 
liberals  (National  Coalition  Front  and  Freedom  Movement); 
the  radicals  (Mu)ahadeen  and  Fedayeen ) ;  and  others 
(bazaaris,  students  and  non-Iranian  supporters). 

Ayatollah  Kb9DP®lDi  138) 

"For  heaven's  sake,  who  is  this  Khomeini?"  (39) 

His  full  name  is  Ruhollah  al-Musawi  ibn  Mustafa  ibn 
Ahmad  al-Musawi  al-Khomeyni.  Khomeyni  or  Khomeini  is  not  a 
family  name  but  an  attribution  to  the  Iranian  town  of 
Khomein  or  Khumayn ,  located  some  hundred  kilometers  to  the 
southwest  of  Tehran,  where  he  was  born  on  24  September 
1902.  He  was  the  Shah's  arch-enemy,  the  symbol  and 
rallying  point  of  the  revolution,  and  the  most  influential 
of  the  prominent  ayatollahs  in  Iran.  Without  him,  the 
Iranian  revolution  of  1978-79  would  not  have  taken  place. 
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withdrawal  from  the  areas  It  was  occupying  in 
Northern  Iran  ...  In  1949  President  Truman 
again  took  the  initiative  to  include  Iran  in  our 
Point  4  program.  In  1950  we  concluded  a  security 
assistance  agreement.  From  that  time  through  the 
late  1960's,  economic  and  military  assistance 
were  major  elements  in  our  Joint  efforts  to 
strengthen  and  develop  Iran.  For  two  full 
decades,  Congress  supported  economic  assistance 
to  Iran  totaling  $2  billion  and  our  military  aid 
program  reached  a  figure  of  $1.4  billion.  (34) 

In  1959,  the  United  States  concluded  a  bilateral 
agreement  with  Iran  in  which  the  U.S.  considered  Iran's 
independence  vital  to  its  own  interest,  and  committed  to 
furnish  military  assistance  to  Iran  and  also  to  come  to 
Iran's  aid  if  attacked.  In  December  1977,  U.S.  President 
Carter  declared  that  "Iran,  because  of  the  great  leadership 
of  the  Shah,  is  an  island  of  stability  in  one  of  the  more 
troubled  areas  of  the  world."  Yet  the  Shah  later 
complained  that  he  "never  understood  British  and  American 
Inability  to  recognize  Iran  as  a  truly  Independent 
nat i on . "  ( 35 ) 

lb®  ?b9bl§  Q&&9d®d.?§ 

It  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  the  Iranian 
revolution  was  broad-based.  Most  of  the  people  supported 
the  revolution,  particularly  during  the  later  stages.  It 
can  even  be  said  that  almost  everybody  fought  the  Shah. 
Apparently,  the  goal  that  united  most  of  the  nation  was  to 
get  rid  of  the  Shah.  But  the  national  uprising  did  not 
come  overnight.  It  came  about  over  a  long  period  of  time, 
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Without  it  Mohammad  Reza  Pahlavi  would  not  have 
been  overthrown.  (31) 

Another  significant  point  pertained  to  the  armed 

forces.  As  emphasized  by  a  former  U.S.  embassy  official: 

In  many  respects  the  1963  uprising  was  the 
foreshadow  of  the  fateful  riots  of  1978  which  led 
to  the  overthrow  of  the  Shah.  A  key  difference, 
however,  was  that  the  army  then  held  fast  and  the 
government  took  swift  and  severe  action.  (32) 

The  final  challenge  to  the  Shah  came  in  1978  and 

1979  when  almost  the  whole  nation  turned  against  him.  He 

was  forced  to  leave  Iran.  He  had  hoped  that  his  departure 

would  save  his  throne)  instead,  his  departure  hastened  its 

fall.  He  spent  his  last  days  in  Morocco,  Bahamas,  Mexico, 

U.S. A.  I  for  medical  treatment  only),  Panama,  and  finally 

Egypt  where  he  died  in  1980.  In  his  memoirs  which  he  wrote 

while  in  exile,  he  summarized  his  accomplishments: 

We  strengthened  Iran's  independence  and  unity  in 
1945-46)  we  pulled  the  country  out  of  chaos  in 
1953.  We  next  put  our  economy  and  finances  in 
orderj  we  wrested  our  oil  resources  from  foreign 
ownership)  and  from  1963  we  set  our  people,  with 
their  overwhelming  approval ,  upon  the  road  of 
common  sense  and  progress,  toward  the  Great 
Civilization.  (33) 

It  may  be  pertinent  to  mention  that  It  was  only 
during  the  reign  of  the  Shah  when  the  United  States  began 
to  get  actively  involved  in  Iran.  As  pointed  out  by  one 
official : 

We  have  had  close  ties  with  Iran  for  three 
decades.  These  ties  have  been  supported  and 
fostered  by  three  Democratic  and  three  Republican 
Presidents,  reflecting  a  broad,  non-partisan 
consensus  ...  In  1946  President  Truman 

considered  Iran  sufficiently  important  for  us  to 
use  our  full  Influence  to  secure  Soviet 


water  resources, 


nationalization  of  water  resources,  social  security, 

ant i -corrupt  ion  campaign,  and  housing.  These  reforms, 

particularly  the  land  reform  which  adversely  affected  the 

religious  estates  and  the  reform  of  electoral  law  which 

consequently  granted  universal  suffrage,  were  against 

tradition  and  the  vested  interests  of  the  clergy.  It  was 

not  surprising,  therefore,  to  see  the  clergy  leading  the 

opposition  to  the  "White  Revolution."  The  Shah's 

arch-enemy,  Ayatollah  Khomeini,  immediately  denounced  the 

"White  Revolution"  as  a  "fraudulent  revolution"  and  it  had 

been  a  major  issue  against  the  Shah  since  then'.  (29) 

The  first  violent  reaction  to  the  "White 

Revolution"  came  in  the  summer  of  1963  when  riots,  led  by 

the  clergy,  broke  out.  But  the  Shah  and  his  Prime  Minister 

did  not  hesitate  to  use  an  overwhelming  military  force  to 

put  down  the  unrest.  Estimates  of  casualties  in  this 

showdown  ranged  from  government  figures  of  86  killed  and 

100  to  200  injured,  to  opposition  claims  of  several 

hundreds  killed  and  1,500  wounded.  Because  of  this 

incident,  Khomeini  later  referred  to  the  "White  Revolution" 

as  "the  bloody  and  colonialist  revolution."  130) 

Some  significant  points  emerged  out  of  the  1963 

anti -Shah  uprising.  One  point  pertained  to  the  opposition. 

As  one  observer  stresses: 

The  most  important  development  ...  was  the 
beginning  of  collaboration  between  the  two  types 
of  opposition  -  the  secular  forces  and  the 
religious  groups.  Fifteen  years  later  this  close 
cooperation  had  expanded  and  gained  in  strength. 
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political  enemies.  The  old  man  had  been 

Indomitable  in  his  will  and  decisive  in  his 
actions.  Mohammed  Reza  Shah  indicated  a  fateful 
sort  of  indecision  and  an  absence  of  conviction 
in  crisis.  127) 

As  a  result  of  his  experience  with  Mossadegh,  the 

Shah  proceeded  to  take  active  role  in  government  and  pay 

special  attention  to  the  military.  One  observer  describes 

the  situation  in  Iran  after  Mossadegh  as  follows: 

For  the  next  ten  years,  Iran  was  occupied  with 
the  aftermath  of  this  crisis.  When  the  dispute 
over  oil  was  resolved  with  the  British,  and 

revenue  from  its  sale  once  again  began  to  flow 

Into  the  country  to  finance  the  economic 

development  programs  laid  out  by  the  Plan 

Organization,  the  military  was  rehabilitated  and 
modernized.  Nearly  all  political  party  activity 
ceased.  Subversive  groups  were  broken  up  and 
hunted  down,  and  others  became  inactive  or 
quiescent  as  the  central  authority  of  the  Shah 
was  rstored  and  a  period  of  recovery  got 
underway.  (28) 

In  1963,  the  Shah  launched  his  reform  program  known 
as  the  "White  Revolution,"  believing  that  “Iran  needed  a 
deep  and  fundamental  revolution  that  could,  at  the  same 
time,  put  an  end  to  all  the  social  inequalities  and  all  the 
factors  which  caused  injustice,  tyranny  and  exploitation, 
and  all  aspects  of  reaction  which  impeded  progress  and  kept 
our  society  backward."  This  program  initially  included 
land  reform,  nationalization  of  forests  and  pastures, 
public  sale  of  state-owned  factory,  profit-sharing  in 
industry,  reform  of  electoral  law,  literacy  corps,  health 
corps,  reconstruction  and  development  corps,  and  houses  of 
equity.  Later,  the  following  points  were  added: 
administrative  reforms,  educational  reforms, 


economy  and  the  British  ownership  of  the  Anglo- Iranian  Oil 


Company  which  controlled  most  of  Iran's  petroleum  assets. 
The  Shah  was  therefore  forced  to  name  as  Prime  Minister  a 
73-year  old  popular  politician  named  Mossadegh  who 
immediately  moved  to  nationalize  the  oil  facilities.  The 
British  retaliated  by  organizing  a  boycott  of  Iranian  oil, 
thus  adversely  affect ing  Iran's  ailing  economy  and  causing 
further  Internal  discontent.  In  1952,  the  Shah  attempted 
to  replace  Mossadegh  but  the  new  Prime  Minister  Ahmed 
Ghavam  only  succeeded  in  exacerbating  the  situation.  The 
Shah  therefore  had  to  recall  Mossadegh  Into  service  not 
only  as  Prime  Minister  but  also  as  Minister  of  War.  In  a 
few  months,  Mossadegh  was  able  to  consolidate  power  to  a 
point  that  he  was  suspected  of  plotting  the  ouster  of  the 
Pah  lav I  dynasty.  So  on  13  August  1953,  the  Shah  dismissed 
Mossadegh  and  appointed  General  Fazlollah  Zahedi  as  Prime 
Minister.  However,  because  of  the  resistance  put  up  by 
Mossadegh  and  his  supporters,  particularly  the  Tudeh,  this 
order  was  finally  implemented  only  on  .19  August  1953.  The 
overthrow  of  Mossadegh,  actually  a  coup  d'etat,  would  not 
have  been  successful  without  the  support  of  the  British, 
the  Americans  particularly  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
(CIA),  and  the  Iranian  armed  forces.  (26! 

The  Shah's  indecisiveness  in  times  of  crisis 
surfaced  during  the  political  events  of  1953: 

His  confrontation  with  Prime  Minister  Mohammad 

Mossadeq  was  not  in  the  same  mold  as  the 

confrontations  that  his  father  had  had  with  his 
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keep  Iran's  existence.  In  1942,  he  was  able  to  get  the 
British  and  the  Russians  to  sign  an  agreement  which 
specified  the  departure  of  the  Allied  forces  from  Iran 
within  six  months  after  the  end  of  hostilities  and  which 
guaranteed  against  any  future  division  of  Iran  between 
Russia  and  Britain.  123)  In  1943,  he  declared  war  on 
Germany.  However,  despite  Iran's  new  allied  status,  the 
British  and  the  Russians  continued  to  interfere  in  Iranian 
affairs,  particularly  in  elections  to  the  parliament.  It 
was  at  about  this  time  when  the  communist  party,  Tudeh,  was 
formed.  (24)  After  the  war,  with  Russian  support,  the 
Tudeh  became  strong  and  was  able  to  organize  rebellions  in 
Azarbaijan  and  Kurdistan.  This  development  caused  Russia 
to  delay  withdrawal  of  its  troops  from  Iran.  However,  the 
Iranian  government,  assisted  by  the  political  pressures 
from  the  British  and  the  Americans,  finally  convinced  the 
Russians  to  leave.  Not  long  after  the  departure  of  the 
Russians,  the  rebels  were  attacked  by  the  Iranian  troops 
under  the  personal  supervision  of  the  Shah  who  himself  made 
reconr-,1  ssance  flights  over  enemy-held  territories.  The 
rebels  surrendered  and  the  Shah  was  able  to  reclaim  Iran's 
northern  provinces  in  the  later  part  of  1946.  In  1949, 
after  an  attempt  on  his  life,  the  Shah  banned  the 
Tudeh.  (25) 

His  next  major  challenge  came  in  the  early  1950' s 
in  the  person  of  Mohammed  Mossadegh.  At  this  time,  popular 
discontent  and  unrest  had  grown  over  Iran's  stagnating 
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became  the  second  Shah  of  the  Pahlavi  dynasty.  He  retained 
the  name  Reza  because  it  was  given  by  Reza  Shah  to  all  his 
sons  in  honor  of  Imam  Reza  (20)  The  title  Aryamehr  means 
"the  light  or  sun  of  the  Aryans."  The  title  Shahanshah 
means  "king  of  kings  or  a  great  king,"  and  it  had  been  the 
traditional  title  of  the  Shahs  of  Iran  since  the  Achaemenid 
empire.  (21)  This  paper  refers  to  Mohammed  Reza  Pahlavi 
simply  as  the  Shah. 

The  Shah  was  born  on  2 6  October  1919.  At  that 
time,  his  father  was  still  an  officer  of  the  Iranian 
Cossack  Brigade.  As  noted  earlier,  he  was  only  seven  years 
old  when  his  father  was  crowned  as  Shah  in  1926.  At  around 
this  age,  he  was  entrusted  to  the  care  of  a  French 
governess  from  whom  he  owed  his  ability  to  speak  and  read 
French  and  his  Interest  in  Western  culture.  After 
graduation  from  the  elementary  military  school  in  Teheran 
in  1931,  his  father  sent  him,  together  with  some  Iranian 
boys,  to  Switzerland  to  continue  his  studies.  When  he 
returned  to  Iran  in  1936,  at  the  age  of  17,  he  was  sent  to 
the  Iranian  military  school  where  he  graduated  as  a  second 
lieutenant  in  1938.  As  the  crown  prince,  he  spent  most  of 
his  time  with  his  father  who  at  that  time  was  buying  vast 
tracts  of  land,  particularly  along  Iran's  frontier 
"primarily  for  national  security  reasons."  (22) 

When  he  assumed  the  throne  in  1941,  he  proclaimed 
an  end  to  absolute  rule  by  granting  power  to  his  cabinet 
and  the  parliament.  His  most  urgent  task  then  was  how  to 


minimized  the  power  of  the  religious  leaders;  carried  out  a 
modernization  and  industrialization  program;  reorganized 
and  strengthened  the  army  and  the  police  force;  implemented 
educational  and  social  reforms;  initiated  a  plan  to 
increase  agricultural  production;  established  a  national 
bank;  and  constructed  the  Trans- Iranian  Railway,  port 
installations  and  roads.  However,  some  of  Reza  Shah's 
programs,  particularly  those  affecting  the  clergy,  brought 
him  into  confrontation  with  the  religious  leaders,  a 
confrontation  which  burst  into  violence  during  the  1930' s 
and  which  became  overshadowed  only  by  foreign 
developments.  (17) 

When  World  War  II  came,  Iran  declared  neutrality. 
However,  because  of  Reza  Shah's  close  association  with  the 
Germans  and  Iran's  strategic  geographical  position,  British 
and  Russian  military  forces  moved  into  Iran  when  the 
Germans  attacked  the  Soviet  Union  in  1941.  (18)  Reza  Shah 
was  forced  to  abdicate  and  then  sent  into  exile,  eventually 
ending  in  South  Africa  where  he  died  in  July  1944.  In  his 
3tead,  the  crown  prince  Mohammed  Reza  Pahlavi  assumed  the 
throne  at  the  age  of  22.  (19) 

lb®  Shah 

Mohammed  Reza  Pahlavi  took  his  oath  on  16  September 
1941,  assumed  the  official  title  of  "His  Imperial  Majesty 
Mohammed  Reza  Pahlavi  Aryamehr,  Shahanshah  of  Iran,"  and 


leave  the  country.  In  1923,  Reza  became  the  Prime 
Minister.  For  a  time,  he  hoped  to  turn  Iran  into  a 
republic,  but  some  members  of  the  clergy,  politicians  and 
merchants  prevailed  upon  him  to  maintain  the  monarchy. 
Accordingly,  in  October  1925,  the  parliament  voted  the 
Qajar  dynasty  out  of  power.  In  April  1926,  as  a  result  of 
the  decision  of  a  constituent  assembly  in  December 
1925,  (15)  Reza  Khan  was  crowned  the  Shah  of  Iran,  the 
first  Shah  of  the  Pahlavi  dynasty.  His  eldest  son, 
Mohammed  Reza  Pahlavi,  became  the  crown  prince  at  the  age 
of  seven.  Reza  Shah  selected  the  name  Pahlavi  because  It 
was  the  name  of  the  official  language  and  writings  of  the 
emperors  during  the  Sassanid  era.  (16) 

Official  Pahlavi  accounts  claim  that  modern, 
contemporary  Iran  began  with  the  Pahlavi  dynasty.  Whatever 
this  means,  and  even  If  this  claim  is  self-serving,  Reza 
Shah  did  many  things  during  his  reign.  He  started  as  a 
constitutional  monarch,  claiming  to  implement  the 
Constitution  of  1906,  but  he  turned  out  to  be  an  absolute 
monarch.  Although  this  constitution  gave  the  Shah  a  role 
in  decision-making  and  execution  of  governmental  policy, 
Reza  Shah  actually  became  the  most  important  national 
symbol  and  political  force  in  Iran,  utilizing  the  army 
under  his  command  to  support  his  moves.  He  proceeded  to 
reunite  the  provinces  and  subjugate  the  Southern  tribes. 
He  also  appointed  all  governors  of  provinces  and  mayors  of 
cities;  convinced  the  parliament  to  outlaw  communism) 
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Muhammad  All,  and  the  ensuing  competition  for  the  selection 
of  a  regent  caused  various  groups  to  fight  for  control. 
Added  to  this  were  the  critical  financial  problems  of  Iran 
which  the  Qa)ar  monarc hs  created  and  the  peace  and  order 
problems  attendant  to  World  War  I.  By  the  end  of  the  war, 
Iran  was  in  a  state  of  near-anarchy.  It  was  in  this 
situation  when  Reza  Shah  Pahlavl ,  also  known  as  Reza  Khan, 
came  into  power.  (13) 

Reza  Shah  was  born  in  Mazandaran  in  the  northern 
region  of  Iran  in  1878.  He  rose  through  the  ranks  of  the 
Persian  Cossack  Brigade  which  at  the  time  was  serving  as 
the  constabulary  force  in  the  northern  region.  By  the  time 
the  communist  revolution  took  place  in  Russia,  he  was  the 
senior  Persian  serving  under  the  Russian  officer  cadre. 
When  the  Russian  officers  left  In  1920,  Reza  Khan  took  over 
the  command  of  the  Cossack  Brigade  which  was  composed  of 
2,500  men.  At  this  time,  the  situation  in  Iran  had  become 
chaotic.  So,  in  1921,  upon  suggestion  of  the  commander  of 
British  forces  in  Persia,  General  Ironside,  11-4)  and  with 
the  help  of  a  young  political  Journalist  named  Seyed  Zia 
ed-Din  TabaTaba'I,  Reza  Khan  left  his  headquarters  with 
1,200  horsemen,  moved  to  Tehran,  and  ..  rrounded  the 
capital.  On  21  February  1921,  Reza  Khan  forced  the  ruler 
Ahmad  Shah  to  appoint  a  new  government.  Zia  ed-Din  became 
Prime  Minister,  while  Colonel  Reza  Khan  became 
Commander-In-Chief  of  the  Army  and  Minister  of  War.  After 
three  months,  Zia  ed-Din  was  forced  to  resign  his  post  and 
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and  Russians,  and  ruled  by  various  dynasties,  but  they  have 
somehow  managed  to  maintain  their  national  identity.  110) 
It  was  in  633  A.D. ,  with  the  Arab  invasion,  when 
Islam  was  introduced  into  the  country  to  replace  the 
indigenous  Zoroastrian  religion.  However,  instead  of 
adopting  the  Arabic  Sunni  doctrine,  the  Persians  developed 
the  Shi'ite  doctrine.  Shi 'ism  was  the  rallying  point  which 
Shah  Ismail  used  in  establishing  the  Safavld  dynasty 
(1501-1722)  after  the  reign  of  terror  of  the  Mongols. 
Shi 'ism  then  became  the  official  religion  of  the  state. (11) 
During  the  Qajar  dynasty  (1794-1925),  which 
established  capital  at  Tehran,  the  constitutional  movement 
in  Iran  developed.  This  movement  obligated  the  weak 
Mozzaf far-ed-Din  Shah  to  grant,  in  1906,  a  few  days  before 
his  death,  what  Mohammed  Reza  Pahlavi  later  called  a  "paper- 
const  I  tut  Ion .  "  (12)  Members  of  the  religious  classes 

played  a  leading  part  in  the  movement  and  were  strongly 
represented  in  the  first  Majlis  (Parliament)  which  opened 
in  1906.  It  was  also  during  this  period  when  Iran  was 
drawn  more  deeply  into  the  power-politics  of  Europe.  In 
1907,  the  Infamous  Anglo-Russian  Agreement  was  drawn  up, 
recognizing  Iran's  Independence  and  integrity  on  one  hand 
but  dividing  Iran  into  two  zones  of  influence  on  the  other 
hand.  Mozzaf far-ed-Din  Shah's  successor  Muhammed  Ali  Shah 
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came  to  the  throne  in  January  1907,  but  a  national  uprising 
forced  him  to  abdicate  and  flee  to  Russia  in  July  1909. 
Ahmad  Shah  was  only  twelve  years  of  age  when  he  succeeded 
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and  Darius,  archaeological  evidence  suggests  that  the 
Iranian  Plateau  had  been  the  site  of  some  of  the  world's 
oldest  settlements.  Of  the  ancient  civilizations  there, 
the  Elamites  were  among  the  foremost  and  they  created  their 
capital  at  Susa.  19) 

After  the  Elamites,  the  plateau  was  the  scene  of 
many  invasions,  and  one  of  the  strongest  tribes  to  invade 
were  the  Aryans.  A  branch  of  these  Aryans,  the  Medes, 
settled  on  the  western  portion  of  the  plateau,  making  their 
capital  at  ancient  Ecbatana,  now  called  Hamadan.  Another 
branch  of  the  Aryans,  the  Pars,  settled  in  the  southeast 
portion  of  the  plateau,  with  their  capital  at  Pasargadae. 
In  550  B.C.,  a  king  known  as  Cyrus  the  Great  arose  among 
the  Pars.  He  defeated  the  Medes  and  united  the  two 


peoples , 

,  thus 

laying 

the 

basis  for  the 

Achaemenian 

or 

Persian 

empire . 

Cyrus 

and 

his  successors 

expanded , 

by 

conquests,  the  empire  which  at  a  time  stretched  from  what 
is  now  the  southern  part  of  the  Soviet  Union  all  the  way 
down  to  Egypt)  established  capital  at  Persepolisj  and 
introduced  concepts  of  Jurisprudence,  fiscal  responsibility 
and  general  centralized  administration.  The  influence  of 
the  Achaemenians  survived  up  to  the  20th  century  in  the 
forms  of  the  present  Persian  or  Iranian  language  and  of  the 
tradition  of  monarchy  and  strong  central  leadership  which 
had  continued  unbroken  up  to  the  Pahlavi  rule.  Over  the 
years,  the  Persians  have  been  conquered  by  the  Greeks, 
Arabs,  Seljuk  Turks,  Mongols,  Portuguese,  Afghans,  British, 


establishment  of  the  Pahlavi  dynasty  by  Reza  Khan. 
Khomeini  perceived  Reza  Khan's  dictatorship  as  having  for 
is  chief  aim  the  elimination  of  Islam  as  a  political, 
social  and  cultural  force.  However,  his  first  public 
statement  of  a  political  nature  came  in  a  book  published  in 
1941,  Kgshf  al-Asrgra  which  contains  numerous  passages 
overtly  political  and  critical  of  the  Pahlavi  rule. 

In  1937,  Ha' iri  died.  Ayatullah  Burujirdi 
succeeded  to  the  role  of  Ha' iri  with  the  support  of 
Khomeini  who  expected  Burujirdl  to  oppose  the  Pahlavi  rule. 
However,  until  his  death  in  1962,  Burujlrdi  was  almost 
totally  inactive  in  political  matters.  Nevertheless,  it 
was  Buru)irdi  who  urged  Khomeini  to  write  Kgshf  9i.-ABrgr.. 

After  the  death  of  Burujirdi,  no  single  successor 
to  his  position  emerged.  But  the  prominence  of  Khomeini 
surfaced  because  of  his  willingness  to  confront  the  regime 
of  the  Shah  (this  time,  it  was  Muhammad  Reza,  the  son  of 
Reza  Khan)  at  a  time  when  few  dared  to  do  so.  To  Khomeini, 
the  repressive  measures  directed  against  the  religious 
Institution  by  Muhammad  Reza  were  a  direct  continuation  of 
the  actions  of  the  father  Reza  Shah.  So  he  led  the 
campaign  against  the  opening  of  liquor  stores  and  against  a 
law  abolishing  the  requirement  that  candidates  for  election 
to  local  assemblies  be  Muslim  and  male. 

In  1963,  when  the  Shah  promulgated  his  "White 
Revolution,"  Khomeini  denounced  it  as  a  "fraudulent 
revolution"  through  a  series  of  sermons  from  Fayziya 


Madrasa  in  Quin.  The  Shah's  regime  responded  by  sending 
soldiers.  A  number  of  persons  were  killed.  But  Khomeini, 
far  from  being  Intimidated,  continued  to  denounce  the 
Shah's  regime  throughout  the  -pring  of  1963.  He 
concentrated  his  attacks  on  the  tyrannical  nature  of  the 
Shah's  regime,  its  subordination  to  the  United  States,  and 
its  expanding  collaboration  with  Israel.  On  3  June  1963, 
he  delivered  a  speech  in  Qum  which  contained  "fearless 
words  of  reproach  addressed  to  the  Shah."  Two  days  later, 
he  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  in  Tehran. 

The  arrest  of  Khomeini  caused  people  in  Qum, 
Tehran,  Shira2,  Mashhad,  Istafan,  and  Kashan  to  stage 
demonstrations  and  riots  in  support  of  Khomeini.  According 
to  the  Shah,  these  riots  were  "Inspired  by  an  obscure 
individual  who  claimed  to  be  a  religious  leader."  In  a 
confrontation  with  the  army,  several  demonstrators  were 
shot  and  killed.  (43)  This  incident  established  Khomeini 
as  a  national  leader  and  spokesman  for  popular  aspirations, 
and  foreshadowed  the  Islamic  Revolution  of  1978-79. 

The  uprising  was  suppressed,  but  the  movement  to 
press  for  Khomeini's  release  persisted.  While  imprisoned 
at  Ishratabad  Garrison  in  Tehran,  the  SAVAK  head  Hasan 
Pakravan  visited  Khomeini  md  told  him,  "Politics  is  all 
dirt,  lying  and  viclousnessi  why  don't  you  leave  it  to  us?" 
(44)  On  6  April  1964,  Khomeini  was  released  together  with  a 
government  announcement  that  he  had  agreed  to  refrain  from 
engaging  in  political  activity  as  a  condition  for  his 


release.  This  was  Immediately  refuted  by  Khomeini  who 
resumed  his  denunciations  against  the  Shah's  regime  with 
undiminished  vigor. 

In  October  1 964,  the  Ma)lis  or  Iranian  Parliament 
granted  legal  immunity  to  American  personnel  for  all 
offenses  committed  in  Iranian  territory.  On  27  October, 
Khomeini  furiously  denounced  this  act  of  parliament.  As  a 
result,  he  was  arrested  again  on  4  November  1964  and  sent 
into  exile  in  Turkey.  Because  of  continual  pressure  on  the 
Shah's  regime,  Khomeini  was  allowed  to  move  from  Turkey  to 
Na)af,  Iraq  in  October  1965.  Na)af  became  his  home  for 
thirteen  years. 

The  Shah's  regime  wrongly  thought  that  Khomeini 
would  be  overshadowed  in  Na)af  by  the  religious  authorities 
there.  On  the  contrary,  he  established  himself  as  a  major 
presence  in  Najaf  and  maintained  his  influence  and 
popularity  in  Iran.  As  described  by  one  writer,  "The 
influence  of  Ayatollah  Khomeini,  instead  of  decreasing 
after  his  exile  from  Iran,  has  on  the  contrary  Increased 
tenfold."  From  Najaf,  he  issued  periodic  proclamations 
concerning  developments  in  Iran  that  were  smuggled  into  the 
country  and  then  clandestinely  circulated.  Thus  the  name 
and  person  of  Khomeini  and  the  cause  that  he  embodied  were 
never  forgotten  in  Iran.  145) 

On  23  November  1977,  the  elder  son  of  Khomeini, 
Ha))  Mustafa,  died  suddenly  in  Na)af.  Khomeini's 
supporters  in  Iran  blamed  the  SAVAK  for  this  death.  (46) 


On  8  January  1978,  one  week  after  President  Carter 
had  been  in  Tehran  lauding  the  Shah  as  a  wise  statesman 
loved  by  his  people,  the  government -control  1 ed  press 
printed  an  article  supplied  by  the  Ministry  of  the  Court 
attacking  Khomeini  as  an  agent  of  foreign  powers.  The 
public  reaction  was  immediate  outrage.  The  following  day 
in  Qum ,  demonstrations  broke  out.  Several  demonstrators 
were  klled  by  the  armed  forces.  This  was  only  the  first 
of  a  series  of  bloody  demonstrations  which  occurred 
throughout  the  country.  (47) 

In  September  1978,  the  Shah's  regime  requested  the 
Ba'athist  government  of  Iraq  to  expel  Khomeini  from  its 
territory,  in  the  hope  of  depriving  him  of  his  base  of 
operations.  No  Muslim  country  offered  to  take  him  in,  so 
he  went  to  France,  taking  up  residence  at 
Neauphle-le-Chateau  near  Paris  in  early  October  1978.  (48) 

This  transfer  to  France  proved  beneficial  to 
Khomeini  and  his  group.  Communication  with  Iran  was  easier 
from  France  than  it  had  been  from  Iraq.  Khomeini's 
declarations  were  sent  to  Iran  with  increasing  frequency 
and  his  words  now  began  to  reach  a  global  audience.  His 
safety  was  also  assured  since  he  was  by  now  untouchable  by 
the  SAVAK;  anything  that  would  happen  to  him  would  be 
attributed  by  the  whole  world  to  the  Shah,  particularly  the 
SAVAK.  In  France,  he  had  a  small  staff  headed  by  Ibrahim 
Yazdi ,  who  later  became  the  Vice  Premier  for  Revolutionary 
Affairs  at  the  start  of  Khomeini's  regime,  who  had  moved 
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there  from  the  United  States.  (49) 

When  the  Shah  decided  to  leave  Iran  on  16  January 
1979,  Khomeini,  now  almost  77  years  old,  prepared  to  return 
to  Iran.  When  he  arrived  in  Iran  on  1  February,  he  was  met 
with  a  tumultuous  welcome.  On  11  February,  the  Pahlavi 
dynasty  finally  came  to  an  end  and  the  Islamic  Republic  of 
Iran  was  born.  Khomeini's  long  struggle  that  had  been 
going  on  for  sixteen  uninterrupted  years  finally  bore 
fruit.  Since  then,  he  has  remained  as  the  highest 
authority  in  Iran.  (50) 

What  was  Khomeini's  secret  of  success?  It's 

simple.  According  to  him: 

1,  who  consider  myself  a  servant  of  the  learned 
ulema  and  of  the  Moslem  people,  am  ready  to  place 
myself  at  the  disposal  of  the  smallest  individual 
and  of  the  Moslems  in  the  hours  of  danger  to 
serve  the  major  causes  of  the  Moslems.  (51) 

2.  The  Clergy  or  Re  1 1 g 1 gu s  Leadership 

The  Shah  described  his  enemy  as  "the  unholy 
alliance  of  red  and  black,"  black  for  the  turbans  of  the 
ayatollahs  and  red  for  the  banners  of  the  communists.  He 
3poke  of  the  religious  leaders  as  "ragheads"  and  "corrupt 
and  venal"  persons  who  obstructed  his  country's  progress 
"based  on  their  personal  greed  and  their  desire  to  hold  on 
to  the  remnants  of  their  secular  power."  But  this  only 
underscores  the  importance  of  the  role  played  by  the  clergy 
In  the  fight  against  the  Shah.  So  pervasive  was  the 


participation  of  the  clergy  that  western  media  "claimed 

that  the  upheaval  was  the  work  of  a  band  of  'religious 

extremists'  opposed  to  the  'modernization  drive'  of  the 

Shah."  It  was  in  fact  the  clergy  or  ulema  who  "directed 

and  then  took  control  of  the  revolution."  (52)  In  the 

words  of  Khomeini  himself: 

Throughout  the  different  stages  of  the 

Revolution,  the  religious  leaders  played  the 
primary  role.  Of  course,  others  also  took  part  - 
university  professors,  intellectuals,  merchants, 
students  -  but  it  was  the  religious  leaders  who 
mobilized  the  whole  people  ....  all  over  Iran, 
and  It  was  from  the  mosques  that  the  people  set 
out  behind  their  preachers  and  leaders  to 
participate  in  demonstrations.  (53) 

The  clergy  in  Iran  was  poorly  structured.  There 

was  no  single  person  on  top  of  a  hierarchy.  But  there  were 

the  ayatollahs  and  the  other  mujtahids  (representatives  of 

the  Hidden  Imam)  and  the  mullahs  (preachers).  There  were 

some  350  ayatollahs  in  Iran  and  Khomeini  emerged  as  the 

most  important  of  the  approximately  twelve  prominent 

ayatollahs.  Of  the  ayatollahs  left  in  Iran  during 

Khomeini's  exile,  Ayatollah  Behesti  and  Ayatollah  Taleghani 

were  the  most  active.  (54) 

Why  was  the  clergy  successful?  Khomeini  has 

provided  the  answer: 

It  is  because  the  people  consider  us  to  be  the 
servants  of  Islam  and  of  the  country.  It  is 
because  we  explore  the  problems  which  arise  in 
the  depths  of  the  nation*  it  is  because  we  give 
voice  to  the  aspirations  of  the  people.  (55) 


3-  Jhe  lydeh  or  Communist  Party 

When  the  Tudeh  was  outlawed  In  1949,  It  did  not 
die.  It  continued  to  grow.  In  1953,  during  the 
premiership  of  Mossadegh,  It  was  virtually  in  control  of 
the  country.  It  was  even  able  to  establish  a  strong 
network  in  the  military  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the 
foundations  of  the  monarchical  system  and  toppling  the 
Shah.  However,  Its  military  network  was  discovered  by  the 
military  governorship  of  Tehran  in  1954  and  about  600 
officers  and  men  were  arrested.  This  infiltration  in  the 
military  was  an  Indication,  at  least  to  the  Shah,  that  some 
segments  of  the  military  were  potentially  receptive  to 
anti-regime  sentiments.  156) 

Despite  the  setbacks  It  suffered  in  the  fall  of 
Mossadegh  and  the  discovery  of  its  military  network,  the 
Shah  insisted  that  the  Tudeh  was  a  strong  and  active  enemy. 
However,  by  this  time,  the  Tudeh  had  rejected  the  idea  of 
the  armed  struggle  proposed  by  other  leftists,  labelling 
them  as  adventuri s t -anarchi s t s .  What  it  wanted,  up  to  the 
time  of  the  revolution,  was  "ant i -di c tatorial  unification" 
among  those  "disenchanted  with  the  Shah's  ruthless 
dictatorship."  (57) 


The 

Khomeini  camp 

denied  the 

existence 

of  the 

so-called 

"  I slamo-Marxi st " 

all  lance . 

According 

to  the 

teachings  of  Khomeini  and  Shariat i,  Islam  and  Marxism  were 
opposed  to  each  other.  (58)  As  to  the  existence  of  the 


Tudeh,  the  following  comment  of  Dr.  Ibrahim  Yazdi , 

Khomeini's  aide  in  France,  would  be  appropriate: 

Tudeh  party  is  not  a  nationalist  party  ...  This 
party  has  always  moved  according  to  the  interests 
of  the  Soviet  policy  and  not  according  to  the 
Iranian  national  interests  ....  Their  total 
number  does  not  exceed  >- *veral  hundreds.  (59) 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Tudeh  was  a  force  to  reckon 

with. 

k.  Jhe  Liberals 

As  far  as  the  Shah  was  concerned,  the  liberals  were 
as  dangerous  an  enemy  as  any  other  groups.  They  belonged 
to  the  National  Coalition  Front  (or  National  Front  or 
simply  the  Front)  and  the  National  Freedom  Movement  (or 
Freedom  Movement  or  Liberation  Movement).  The  Front  was 
formed  In  the  early  1950' s  under  the  leadership  of  Dr. 
Mohammad  Mossadegh.  After  the  return  of  the  Shah  to  power 
in  1953,  the  Front  was  suppressed.  It  was  reestablished  in 
1963,  but  it  was  once  again  suppressed  by  the  Shah.  During 
this  period,  several  members  separated  from  the  Front  and 
organized  themselves  into  the  Freedom  Movement.  In  1977, 
the  Front  became  active  again.  160) 

The  Front  was  considered  a  "moderate,  pro-Western 
faction,"  espousing  "western  social  democracy  incompatible 
with  the  leftist  goal  of  a  Marxist  state."  The  Khomeini 
group  did  not  consider  it  as  a  party  at  all  because  its 
influence  as  a  political  force  was  "very  limited." 
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However,  In  the  late  1977.  it  was  the  Front  that  issued  an 
open  letter  to  the  Shah  criticizing  him  for  unprecedented 
violations  of  human  rights,  civil  freedom  and  the 
constitution.  (61) 

The  key  personalities  of  the  Front  were  Karim 
Sanjabi,  the  party  president,  and  Shapur  Bakhtiar.  Sanjabi 
and  Bakhtiar  separated  ways  when  Sanjabi  Joined  the  group 
of  Khomeini  in  September  1978.  Sanjabi  later  became 
Khomeini's  Foreign  Minister  in  1979.  On  the  other  hand, 
Bakhtiar  was  a  long-standing  opponent  of  both  the  Shah  and 
Khomeini.  He  had  wanted  a  constitutional  solution  that 
would  remove  the  Shah  and  Khomeini  at  the  same  time.  He 
therefore  did  not  go  with  Sanjabi  to  the  Khomeini  camp  j 
later,  he  accepted  the  Shah's  offer  for  him  to  become  the 
Prime  Minister  Just  before  the  Shah  left  Iran  in  1979.  16 2) 

The  Freedom  Movement  was  a  close  supporter  of  the 
ayatollahs  in  Iran.  It  had  a  direct  contact  with  the 
Khomeini  entourage  in  France.  The  well-known  personalities 
in  the  group  were  Mehdi  Bazargan,  Amir  Entezam,  and  Nasser 
Minatchi.  Bazargan  was  the  president  of  the  Association 
for  Human  Rights  in  Iran  before  and  during  the  revolution 
and  was  the  first  Prime  Minister  under  the  Khomeini  regime. 
He  was  cited  by  Khomeini  for  successfully  coordinating  the 
strikes  of  the  oil  workers  during  the  revolution.  (63) 


5.  The  Radicals 


The  strengthening  of  the  Shah's  powers  after  the 
1963  riots  led  the  young  members  of  the  opposition  to 
believe  in  the  bankruptcy  of  peaceful  means  to  fight  the 
Shah.  These  radicals  then  got  together  to  form  guerilla 
groups.  In  the  1970's  two  groups  managed  to  survive:  (a) 
Sazemane  Cherik-ha-ye  Fedaee  Khalg-i  Iran  (Organization  of 
the  Guerilla  Freedom  Fighters  of  Iranian  People),  known  as 
Marxist  Fedayeen  j  and  (b)  Sanzamane  Mujahedine  Khalg-i 
Iran  (Organization  of  the  People's  Combatants  of  Iran), 
known  as  Islamic  Mujahidin  for  Mujahadeen).  Both  had 
similar  hatred  for  the  Shah's  regime j  their  major 
difference  was  that  the  Mujahadeen  was  strongly  Influenced 
by  extreme  religious  conservatism,  while  the  Fedayeen 
openly  followed  the  Marx I st-Lenini st  lines.  On  some 
occasions,  both  groups  were  reported  to  be  working  together 
In  committing  political  murders  in  Iran.  (64) 

The  Fedayeen  was  a  small  but  effective  group'  during 
the  revolution.  Although  Marxist  in  orientation,  it  was 
not  close  to  Moscow.  Believed  to  be  trained  by  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization  ( PLO )  under  George 
Habash,  It  was  this  group  who  attacked  the  American  embassy 
on  14  February  1979.  It  was  also  this  group  who  fought  the 
Imperial  Guard  troops  near  the  Faharabad  air  base  in  Tehran 
during  the  last  days  of  the  revolution.  However,  despite 
their  role  in  the  revolution,  its  members  were  denounced  by 
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Khomeini  as  "ant i - I slamic  opportunists."  (65) 

The  Mu)ahadeen  was  an  urban  terrorist  movement 
composed  of  Shi 'a  faithful.  Because  of  its  religious 
color,  it  was  thought  to  be  Khomeini's  Islamic  army.  It 
received  training  in  Libya  and  Lebanon,  particularly  from 
the  PLO  under  Yasir  Arafat.  Because  it  used  slogans  which 
gave  socialistic  interpretations  to  quotations  from  the 
Koran,  the  Shah  saw  in  it  the  I s lamo-Marxi s t 
connection.  (66) 

6.  Others 

In  addition  to  the  aforecited  opponents  of  the 
Shah,  there  were  other  groups  who  were  also  very  active  in 
opposing  the  Shah.  Belonging  to  this  category  were  the 
student  groups,  both  inside  and  outside  Iran,  and  the 
bazaari  or  merchants  in  Iran.  The  students  vehemently 
opposed  the  Shah  after  the  announcement  of  the  U.S.  human 
rights  policy.  As  regards  the  bazaari,  their  association 
with  the  Shi'a  clergy  was  very  close  and  intimate.  (67) 

It  may  be  noted  that  Khomeini's  group  did  not 
receive  support  from  any  of  the  Muslim  governments  nor  the 
well-known  Islamic  rgani zat i ons .  However,  it  did  receive 
"sympathy"  from  individual  citizens  and  minor  groups.  (68) 


Sh i ' a  I  slam 


The  Iranian  revolution  was  deeply  rooted  in  Iran's 
religion.  (69)  It  It  is  therefore  important  that  one  has  a 
good  understanding  of  this  subject. 

Islam  is  the  world's  second  largest  religion  after 
Christianity.  It  started  in  Arabia  in  610  A.D.  when 
Muhammed  received  a  message  from  God  which  was  r clayed  to 
him  in  a  vision  by  archangel  Gabriel.  This  first 
revelation  was  followed  by  others,  on  and  off,  for  twenty 
years.  These  revelations  became  the  basis  of  the  Koran  (or 
Kuran )  and  established  Muhammed' s  role  as  the  "Prophet"  and 
"Messenger  of  God."  (70.) 

The  Moslem  or  Islamic  world  is  now  mainly  divided 
into  two  sectors  -  the  Sunni  and  the  Shi'lte.  The  Sunni, 
which  Is  considered  the  orthodox  sect,  is  practised  by 
about  ninety  percent  of  all  Moslems  and  recognized  in  the 
majority  of  Islamic  states.  The  Shi'lte  is  the  predominant 
sect  in  Iran,  more  than  ninety  percent  of  its  population 
being  Shi'Ites.  All  Moslems  believe  In  God,  God's  angels, 
God's  messengers  or  prophets,  God's  books,  life  after- 
death,  and  predestination.  They  all  agree  on  the  sources 
of  Moslem  law,  of  which  the  two  main  ones  are  the  Koran  and 
the  Hadith  or  the  prophet's  sayings  handed  down  from 
generation  to  generation.  (71)  According  to  Ayatollah 
Khomeini : 

All  the  laws  and  regulations  you  need  are  present 
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in  our  Islam,  whether  the  laws  and  regulations 
pertain  to  state  management,  taxes,  penalties  or 
to  other  issues.  You  need  no  new  legislation. 

You  must  implement  what  has  already  been 
legislated.  This  saves  you  a  lot  of  time  and 
effort  and  spares  you  the  need  of  borrowing  laws 
from  the  east  or  the  west.  Everything  is,  God  be 
thanked,  ready  to  be  used.  172) 

The  split  within  Islam  goes  back  to  the  death  of 

Muhammed  in  632  A.D..  He  died  without  any  provisions  for 

succession,  so  his  cousin  and  son-in-law,  All  Ibn  Abi  Talib 

claimed  to  be  the  successor.  However,  a  majority  of 

Muhammed' s  followers  appointed  another  person  Abu  Bakr  as 

the  first  caliph  or  successor  of  Muhammed.  There  were  two 

other  caliphs  before  All  finally  took  over  the  caliphate, 

as  the  fourth  caliph,  twenty-three  years  after  Muhammed' s 

death.  In  661  A.D.,  All  was  assassinated  by  a  dissident, 

so  his  eldest  son,  Hasan,  succeeded  him.  Hasan  soon 

abdicated  in  favor  of  the  powerful  Umayyad  governor  of 

Syria,  Mu'awiyah.  Hasan's  younger  brother  Husayn  rose  in 

rebellion  against  Mu'awiyah,  but  he  was  captured,  tortured 

and  killed  by  the  Sunni  followers  of  Mu'awiyah  in  680  A.D.. 

Thus  Shi' ism  was  born.  The  "martyrdom"  of  Husayn  became 

the  major  symbol  of  Shi 'ism.  (73) 

Sunni  Islam  traces  its  origins  to  the  followers  of 

the  second  caliph  Umar.  The  term  "Sunni"  derives  from  the 

Arabic  "Surma"  or  "customs  and  traditions.”  Shi 'a  Islam  or 

Shi 'ism  comes  from  the  supporters  or  partisans  of  All,  the 

fourth  caliph.  The  term  "Shi 'a"  derives  from  the  Arabic 

"Shi 'at  All"  or  "Party  of  All."  The  Sunnis  have  continued 
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to  use  the  term  "Caliph,"  but  the  Shi'ites,  who  wanted  to 
be  different,  have  shifted  to  the  term  "Imam."  The 
Shi'ites  focus  their  belief  on  a  hereditary  line  from 
Muhammed  through  twelve  Imams,  starting  with  All.  The 
twelfth  Imam  is  believed  to  be  in  "occul tat  ion , "  meaning  he 
is  among  the  living  and  is  going  to  reappear  in  due  time  to 
bring  Justice  to  mankind,  to  save  the  world,  and  to 
complete  God's  mission  on  earth.  His  representatives  are 
the  ayatollahs  and  the  mullahs.  However,  the  Shi'ite 
clergy  does  not  have  a  hierarchy  to  speak  of.  (74) 

Sunni  Islam  stresses  the  "importance  of  the  earthly 
Islamic  community  and  reconciliation  of  the  Prophet's 
teachings  with  evolving  conditions  without  Jeopardizing  the 
community's  purity."  On  the  other  hand,  Shi'a  Islam  puts 
emphasis  on  the  "relationship  of  man  to  the  religious 
leadership"  and  is  "generally  fundamentalist.”  (75) 

During  the  Pahlavi  dynasty,  Shi'a  Islam  in  Iran  had 
greatly  influenced  the  lives  of  the  people.  The  reason  was 
not  that  It  was  the  official  state  religion  as  provided  for 
in  the  Iranian  Constitution,  because  that  was  on  paper 
only.  But  the  reason  was  that  it  was  with  the  Iranian  the 
moment  he  was  born  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  As 
described  by  one  author: 

The  world  view  of  the  Persian  is  determined  more 
than  anything  else  by  religion  -  the  Persian  is 
born,  lives  and  dies  with  verses  of  the  Qur'an 
echoing  In  his  ears.  The  universe  In  which  he 
lives  Is  one  that  is  created  and  sustained  by 
Allah  -  who  is  at  once  the  origin  and  end  of  all 
things.  His  will  reigns  supreme  over  both  the 
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Although  the  Iranians  have  been  ruled  by  several 
conquerors,  they  have  somehow  managed  to  maintain  their 
national  identity.  The  Shah,  even  before  the  revolution, 
had  already  shown  his  indecisiveness  in  times  of  crisis. 
His  arch-enemy,  Ayatollah  Khomeini,  started  actively 
opposing  him  when  he  began  implementing  his  "White 
Revolution"  or  modernization  program  which  the  members  of 
the  clergy  perceived  to  be  directed  against  them.  Khomeini 
became  the  rallying  point  for  all  opponents  of  the  Shah 
which  included  the  clergy,  the  Tudeh  or  communist  party, 
the  liberals,  the  radicals,  the  students,  and  the  bazaar! . 
Shi 'a  Islam,  which  does  not  recognize  the  sovereignty  of 
any  monarch  or  head  of  state,  was  a  strong  motivating  force 
for  the  Iranians.  Khomeini  made  use  of  this  belief  in 
urging  the  people  to  oppose  the  Shah.  The  Iranians  had 
strong  cultural  values  which  the  Shah  failed  to  consider. 
One  such  value  which  came  out  strongly  during  the 
revolution  was  the  closeness  of  the  family.  It  is  hoped 
that  with  this  overview  the  role  of  the  armed  forces  during 
the  revolution  can  be  put  in  its  proper  perspective. 


around  the  country  awakened  new  interest  and 
confidence  in  Islam,  not  merely  as  a  private  form 
of  worship,  but  as  a  total  world-view,  fully 
autonomous,  superior  to  the  creeds  and  ideologies 
of  past  and  present,  and  bearing  in  its  heart  a 
revolutionary  mission.  A  large  number  of  the 
secularly  educated  intelligentsia  who  had  become 
alienated  from  Islam  -  and  thereby  from  their 
society  and  the  masses  of  the  Iranian  nation 
were  drawn  again  to  Islam  as  the  pivotal  point  of 
both  personal  existence  and  national  destiny  by 
the  eloquence,  range  and  originality  of 

Shari' ati's  thought.  186) 

What  about  the  Shah?  What  contributions  had  he 

made  to  Islam  and  Shi 'ism?  According  to  the  Shah,  who  was 

a  Shi'ite  himself,  he  had  "never  ceased  to  be  the  defender" 

of  Islam.  He  further  said: 

I  believe  that  the  essence  of  Islam  is  Justice, 
and  that  I  followed  the  holy  Koran  when  I  decreed 
and  organized  a  national,  communal  solidarity, 
when  our  White  Revolution  abolished  privilege  and 
redistributed  wealth  and  income  more 

equitably.  (87) 

Obviously,  very  few  Iranians  believed  the  Shah. 
For  the  people  sided  with  Khomeini's  group  in  the  belief 
that  the  Shah  was  doing  exactly  what  his  father  Reza  Shah 
had  done  -  "eliminating  the  enlightened  rules  of  the  Koran 
and  the  influence  of  the  message."  (88) 


Summary 


This  chapter  gives  an  overview  of  Iran,  the  Shah, 
the  Shah's  opponents  and  Shi 'a  Islam.  Iran  is  important  to 
several  countries  of  the  world  because  of  its  strategic 
geographic  location  and  Its  large  oil  and  mineral  deposits. 


one  reporter, 


Each  member  of  the  faith  follows  the 


teachings  of  the  mullahs  he  prefers,  ones  who  share  his 
interests,  and  whose  advice  helps  him  to  resolve  everyday 
problems."  (83)  Of  the  members  of  the  clergy,  Ayatollah 
Khomeini  emerged  as  the  most  popular  and  influential.  He 
had  words  for  every  segment  of  the  Iranian  society. 
Despite  his  deep  hatred  for  the  Shah  and  the  military 
establishment,  he  paid  particular  attention  to  the 
individual  members  of  the  armed  forces  and  oftentimes 
included  them  in  his  dec larat ions .  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
one  of  his  first  pronouncements  in  1963  was  about  the  armed 
forces  and  Is lam: 


It  causes  us  not  the  least  concern  that  the  sons 
of  Islam  should  be  drafted  into  the  army.  Let 
our  young  men  enter  the  barracks,  educate  our 
troops,  and  raise  their  level  of  thinking)  let  a 
few  enlightened  and  freedom-loving  people  appear 
among  our  troops  so  that,  by  the  grace  of  God 
Almighty,  Iran  may  attain  Its  dignity  and 
freedom.  We  know  that  the  commanders  of  the 
great  Iranian  army,  its  respectable  officers,  and 
its  noble  members  share  our  aims  and  are  ready  to 
sacrifice  themselves  for  the  sake  of  the  dignity 
of  I ran .  ( 84  1 


Of  the  lay  political  philosophers,  a  young  man 

named  Ali  Shariat!,  who  had  been  one  of  the  Shah's 

political  prisoners  and  who  had  died  in  London  only  a  few 

months  before  the  revolution,  (85)  was  undoubtedly  the  most 

Influential.  As  noted  by  a  respected  professor: 

In  all  the  diverse  speeches,  lectures  and 
writings  of  Shari ' at  1,  there  is  barely  a  single 
reference  to  the  political,  economic  and  other 
miseries  of  Pahlavi  Iran,  and  yet  it  is  necessary 
now  to  designate  him  as  the  chief  ideologue  of 
the  Iranian  Islamic  revolution.  His  lectures  ... 


while  doing  battle  in  the  cause  of  Islam  was  martyrdom, 


which  assured  immediate  entry  into  heaven.  According  to 
Khomeini,  "to  kill  and  be  killed  for  God  is  an  honor.  11 
(80)  This  would  explain  why  many  unarmed  Iranians  were 
willing  to  confront  fully  armed  soldiers  and  die  and  be  a 
"martyr1'  in  the  process. 

The  Iranians  mourned  over  their  dead  for  a  long 
period  of  time.  However,  they  gave  particular  attention  to 
the  fortieth  day  after  the  death  and  every  fortieth  day 
thereafter.  During  deep  mourning  periods,  they  were 
extremely  Irritable.  (81) 

In  the  matter  of  personal  relationships  among  the 

Iranians,  the  closeness  of  the  family  stood  out.  As  aptly 

described  by  one  observer: 

For  almost  all  Iranians,  the  reciprocal 
obligations  and  privileges  that  define  relations 
between  kinsmen,  from  the  parent -chi  1 d  bond  to 
more  distant  ones,  are  more  important  than  those 
associated  with  any  other  kind  of  social 
alignment.  Economic,  political,  and  other  forms 
of  Institutional  activity  are  significantly 
colored  by  family  ties,  even  if  the  nature  of 
these  activities  Is  not  necessarily  determined  by 
such  ties.  This  holds  not  only  for  the 
biological  family  of  parents  and  offspring,  but 
also  for  the  aggregate  of  kinsmen,  near  and 
distant,  who,  taken  together,  represent  "the 
family"  at  its  outermost  boundary.  ( 82 ) 

If  Islam  and  Shi 'ism  had  made  a  strong  impact  on 
the  Iranians,  including  the  personnel  of  the  armed  forces, 
such  influence  had  been  reinforced  by  the  teachings  of  both 
the  clergy  and  lay  philosophers.  Of  course,  the  members  of 
the  clergy  were  always  there  with  the  people.  According  to 
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world  of  nature  and  the  lives  of  men  and  their 
societies.  176) 

The  effects  of  Shi 'a  Islam  had  been  reflected  in 
the  beliefs,  customs  and  practices  of  the  Iranians.  Some 
of  the  relevant  ones  are  enumerated  here. 

The  Shi'ites,  unlike  the  Sunnis,  had  been  taught 
not  to  recognize  the  sovereignty  of  any  monarch  or  head  of 
state.  According  to  Khomeini,  "only  the  Imams  or  those  who 
act  on  their  behalf  are  the  legitimate  holders  of 
authority)  all  other  governments  are  illegitimate."  In 
contrast,  the  Sunnis  had  accepted  that  rulers  should  be 
obeyed  as  the  legitimate  holders  of  authority.  The 
conflict  arose  from  the  interpretation  of  a  passage  in  the 
Kuran  which  says,  "0  you  who  believe,  obey  God,  and  obey 
the  Messenger  and  the  holders  of  authority  from  among  you." 
Because  of  this  Shi'ite  teaching,  there  was  a  basic 
contradiction  in  the  Iranian  Constitution  which  recognized 
both  "constitutional  monarchy"  as  the  form  of  government 
and  Shi 'a  Islam  as  the  state  religion  of  Iran.  (77) 

The  people  of  Iran  had  been  known  for  their 
"profound  search  into  the  will  and  way  of  God  and  the  human 
spirit,"  and  had  sought  to  "Identify  themselves  with  God." 
(78)  Khomeini  had  successfully  made  use  of  this  belief  by 
convincing  the  people  that  opposition  to  the  Shah  was  a 
performance  of  duty  to  God.  (79) 

Another  related  belief  of  the  Iranians  was  the 
matter  of  dying  in  battle.  For  devout  Muslims,  to  die 
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CHAPTER  IV 


AN  OVERVIEW  OF  THE  IRANIAN  ARMED  FORCES 


Much  of  what  the  Iranian  armed  forces  did  before 
and  during  the  revolution  would  be  better  understood  if  one 
has  a  good  grasp  of  their  history,  organization, 
relationship  with  the  Shah,  relationship  with  the  United 
States,  and  relationship  with  Ayatollah  Khomeini  and  the 
clergy.  This  chapter  discusses  these  topics  with  that  end 
in  mind. 


History  of  the  Armed  Forces 


Before  the  Pahlavi  dynasty,  Iran  never  had  a 
standing  national  army.  (1)  The  rulers  of  Iran  Just  relied 
on  separate  armed  groups  and  tribal  support  to  fight  wars 
or  repel  invaders.  This  was  true  even  during  the  Qajar 
dynasty  whose  rulers  attempted  to  use  several  methods  for- 
enlisting  fighting  men.  In  the  later  part  of  the  Qajar 
regime,  Just  before  Reza  Shah  came  to  power,  only  three 
units  could  be  considered  as  effective  fighting  forces:  the 
Gendarmerie  established  by  the  Swedes  in  1911  for  the 
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protection  of  the  rural  areas >  the  South  Persian  Rifles 
created  by  the  British  in  1916  to  protect  British  interests 
in  the  southern  part  of  Iranj  and  the  Persian  Cossack 
Brigade,  the  unit  which  helped  Reza  Shah  in  ousting  the 
last  Qajar  monarch.  (21 

When  Reza  Shah  came  to  power,  he  dissolved  some 
units  and  forces  and  integrated  the  rest  into  a  unified 
national  army.  Then  he  convinced  the  parliament  to  pass  a 
law  requiring  all  men  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  to  render 
compulsory  active  military  service  for  two  years  and 
reserve  duty  for  twenty-three  years.  He  also  established 
military  schools.  Some  selected  officers  were  sent  abroad 
for  training.  A  short  time  later,  he  created  a  naval  unit 
and  an  air  force.  In  less  than  twenty  years,  he  was  able 
to  transform  "a  potpouri  of  inefficient  and  divergent 
forces  Into  an  organized  and  effective  military 
es  tabl  i  shment .  11  He  effectively  used  the  military  forces  in 
bringing  order  to  the  whole  country  under  central 
government  authority.  The  military  therefore  became  "the 
chief  political  instrument  of  Reza  Shah's  reign."  (3) 

Although  400,000  men  were  mobilized  for  World  War 
II,  the  military  did  not  put  up  a  fight  against  the 
invading  Russian  and  British  soldiers.  14)  However,  It  did 
support  the  young  Mohammad  Reza  Shah,  who  took  over  from 
his  father  after  Reza  Shah  was  forced  to  abdicate,  in  his 
effort  to  regain  control  of  the  rebellious  provinces  of 
Azarbai )an  and  Kurdistan  in  1946.  Thus  the 


I  rani  an 
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military  was  able  to  restore  its  prestige  which  was  lost 
during  the  war  and  it  once  again  emerged  as  an  important 
force  in  maintaining  order.  By  this  time,  the  Shah  had 
realized  the  crucial  significance  of  the  military  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Pahlavi  throne.  15) 

The  Shah's  control  over  the  armed  forces  was 
disputed  by  Prime  Minister  Mossadegh  in  1953.  When 
Mossadegh  fell  in  a  coup  d'etat,  (6)  wherein  the  armed 
forces  helped  in  bringing  the  Shah  back  to  power,  one  of 
the  first  acts  of  the  Shah  was  to  establish  absolute 
control  of  the  armed  forces.  The  discovery  of  the  Tudeh 


military  network  in 

1954 

caused  the 

Shah 

to 

make  such 

control  much  tighter. 

To  put  an 

end 

to 

subversive 

activities  such  as 

those 

undertaken 

by 

the 

Tudeh,  he 

created  the  Sazman-e  Ettela'at  Va  Amniyat-e  Keshvar 
(Iranian  State  Intelligence  and  Security  Organization), 
better  known  as  the  SAVAK ,  in  1957.  This  period,  beginning 
1953,  also  marked  the  rapid  inrease  in  the  size  and  quality 
of  the  armed  forces  characterized  by  a  heavy  assistance 
from  the  United  States.  (7! 

Another  significant  event  in  their  history  was  the 
Shah's  utilization  of  the  armed  forces  to  quell  the  riots 
of  1963.  (8)  By  this  action,  he  was  able  to  silence  the 
opposition,  at  least  up  to  mld-1970's.  His  experience  in 
this  period  made  him  confident  that  the  armed  forces  could 
easily  handle  any  domestic  disturbances  that  might  arise, 


so  he  began  to  develop  an  outward- looking  military  force. 
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When  the  British  withdrew  from  east  of  the  Suez  in  1968, 
the  Shah  took  upon  himself  the  burden  of  protecting  the 
Persian  Gulf.  This  meant  having  strong  armed  forces.  19) 

By  mld-1970's,  the  Iranian  armed  forces  were  indeed 
strong.  Although  untested  under  modern  combat  conditions, 
they  were  one  of  the  largest  forces,  if  not  the  largest,  in 
the  region.  They  had  plenty  of  modern  equipment;  they  even 
had  more  "chieftain"  tanks  than  the  British  army.  And  they 
could  now  afford  to  send  advisers  and  troops  to  fight 
rebels  in  Yemen  and  Oman  and  participate  in  the  United 
Nations  peace-keeping  efforts.  (10) 

Organization  of  the  Armed  Forces 

As  stated  earlier,  this  paper  uses  the  term  "armed 
forces"  to  refer  to  the  military  establishment,  the  SAVAK , 
and  the  police.  (11) 

The  military  establishment  was  under  the  Ministry 
of  War.  It  used  to  be  called  the  Imperial  Iranian  Army 
consisting  of  land,  air  and  naval  orces.  Later,  in 

mid-1970's,  it  became  the  Imperial  Iranian  Armed  Forces 
consisting  of  the  Imperial  Iranian  Ground  Forces  IIIGF), 
the  Imperial  Iranian  Air  Force  (IIAG),  and  thu  Imperial 
Iranian  Navy  (  I  IN ) .  In  1979,  the  total  military  personnel 
strength  was  close  to  500,000.  (12) 

The  Ground  Forces  was  the  largest  and  most 

established  of  the  three  military  services.  In  1978, 
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having  a  strength  close  to  300,000  personnel,  it  accounted 
for  the  bulk  of  Iran's  military  manpower.  It  consisted  of 
3  armored  divisions,  4  Infantry  divisions,  4  independent 
brigades  (1  armored,  1  infantry,  1  airborne  and  1  special 
force),  4  SAM  battalions  with  "Hawk,**  other  supporting 
artillery  units,  and  the  Army  Aviation  Command.  One  of  the 
infantry  divisions,  known  as  the  Imperial  Guards  Division, 
had  the  mission  of  providing  security  to  the  Shah  and  his 
family  and  his  places  of  residence  especially  the  Niavaran 
Palace  in  Northern  Tehran.  In  terms  of  equipment,  the 
Ground  Forces  was  no  doubt  a  modern  army.  It  had  around 
2,000  British  and  American  tanks,  2,000  American  and 
Russian  armored  personnel  carriers,  4,000  artillery  guns 
and  anti-tank  weapons,  some  "Hawk"  missiles,  and  400 
assorted  aircraft.  (13) 

The  Air  Force  was  said  to  be  the  pride  and  Joy  of 
the  Shah.  This  could  be  attributed  to  his  being  a  pilot 
and  his  love  of  flying.  In  1978,  its  personnel  strength 
was  more  than  100,000.  Of  the  three  military  services,  the 
Air  Force  received  the  bulk  of  the  funds  available  for 
modernization  and  was  the  most  technologically  advanced. 
It  consisted  of  eleven  subordinate  commands,  namely:  five 
Tactical  Fighter  Commands,  Air  Defense  Command,  Air 
Transport  Command,  Air  Training  Command,  Logistics  Command, 
Communi cat  ions -Elec tronic s-Meteorol ogy  Command,  and  Support 
Command.  Its  inventory,  which  was  one  of  the  most  modern 
In  the  world,  included  32  F-4D,  177  F-4E,  12  F-5A,  140 


F-5E,  56  F-14A,  160  F-16A/B,  23  F-27,  4  F-28,  13  Boeing 
707,  6  Boeing  747,  64  C-130,  3  Aero  Comdr-690 ,  4  Fai con-20, 
16  RF-4E,  and  300  other  assorted  aircraft  including  50 


helicopters.  Many  more,  including  AWACS,  were  to  be 
delivered  to  Iran  when  the  revolutin  came.  The  Air  Force 
had  the  usual  missions  of  any  air  force,  plus  the  air 
defense  mission,  including  operation  of  ground-to-air 
missiles.  ( 14  ) 

The  Navy  was  the  smallest  of  the  three  military 
services.  It  had  less  than  50,000  personnel.  But  it  was 
being  moderni2ed  to  make  it  capable  of  performing  sea 
control  missions  not  only  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the 
Strait  of  Hormuz  but  also  along  the  vital  oil  sea  lines  of 
communication  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  Japan  and  Europe. 
In  1978,  it  had  3  destroyers,  4  frigates,  4  corvettes,  20 
patrol  boats,  5  minesweepers,  2  landing  ships,  2  logistic 
support  ships,  8  SRN-6,  and  6  hovercraft.  On  order  were  4 
Spruance  Class  destroyers,  3  Tang  Class  submarines,  12  fast 
patrol  boats  with  Exocet  SSM's,  and  2  landing  craft.  It 
also  had  3  marine  battalions  and  a  naval  air  unit.  It  was 
indeed  a  respectable  regional  force,  being  the  only  Middle 
East  navy  in  possession  of  modern  destroyers  and  frigates 
and  enjoying  superiority  in  sophisticated  equipment  over 
neighboring  countries  including  Egypt,  Israel  and 
Iraq .  ( 15 ) 

The  military  personnel  could  be  categorized  into 
four  classes,  namely:  officers,  warrant  officers, 


non-commissioned  officers,  and  conscripts.  Entry  into  the 
officer  corps  guaranteed  high  pay,  special  importation 
privileges,  living  quarters,  servants,  and  special  discount 
stores.  The  warrant  and  non-commissioned  officers  came 
largely  from  the  urban  middle  class.  However,  the  NCO's, 
who  had  risen  from  the  ranks,  were  generally  ardent 
supporters  of  the  Shah,  while  the  warrant  officers  were 
mainly  anti -Shah.  The  warrant  officers  were  highly  trained 
specialists  who  occupied  technical  positions  but  had  not 
been  granted  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  officer  corps.  The 
two-year  conscripts  were  mostly  uneducated  and  were  drawn 
from  the  lower  classes  of  Iranian  society,  especially  the 
rural  areas,  the  same  classes  that  produced  many  of  the 
demonstrating  crowds.  The  conscripts  performed  the  menial 
tasks  in  the  military,  including  household  work  for  senior- 
officers.  The  majority  of  the  Ground  Forces  personnel  were 
conscripts,  while  the  Air  Force  and  Navy  personnel  were 
mostly  volunteers.  While  the  officers  received  high  salary 
and  several  privileges,  the  regular  soldiers'  salary  was 
only  slightly  higher  than  that  of  the  unskilled  workers  and 
the  conscripts'  salary  was  negligible.  Military  personnel, 
particularly  the  conscripts,  were  generally  assigned  to 
places  away  from  their  homes;  it  was  believed  by  the  regime 
that  they  would  more  likely  shoot  a  stranger  if  necessary 
than  harm  their  friends  and  relatives.  (16) 

The  SAVAK,  117)  the  national  Intelligence  and 
security  organization,  was  supposed  to  be  under  the 
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supervision  of  the  Office  of  the  Prime  Minister  but  it  in 
fact  was  directly  responsible  to  the  Shah.  It  had  around 
6,000  personnel  augmented  by  many  part-time  informers.  It 
was  originally  intended  as  an  intelligence-gathering  agency 
not  only  for  Iran  but  also  for  the  Central  Treaty 
Organization  (CENTO).  However,  as  time  went  by,  especially 
after  the  rebellions  led  by  Khomeini  in  1963,  the  SAVAK 
became  more  than  )ust  an  intelligence  organization  because 
it  assumed  the  functions  of  a  political  police  force.  In 
its  efforts  to  combat  the  terrorist  organizations  that  came 
out  in  the  1960's,  it  used  methods  that  gave  it  the 
reputation  for  cruelty  and  indignity.  It  was  believed  by 
the  Shah's  detractors  that  this  much-feared  heavy-handed 
Iranian  secret  police  was  created  by  him  in  order  to  avoid 
what  happened  to  his  deposed  father  by  hunting  and 
neutralizing  his  enemies  before  they  could  start  doing 
something  against  him.  Significantly,  the  important 
positions  in  the  SAVAK,  particularly  its  director,  were 
usually  held  by  military  officers.  (18) 

There  were  two  police  organizations  in  Iran:  the 
Gendarmerie  or  rural  police  and  the  Municipal  Police  or 
urban  police.  Both  performed  law  enforcement  duties  and 
were  under  the  Ministry  of  Interior.  They  were  of 
para-military  nature  and  many  of  their  officers  were 
provided  by  the  Army.  The  Gendarmerie,  which  had  a 
personnel  strength  of  around  75,000  in  1978,  was  the  state 
police  responsible  for  areas  outside  city  limits.  It  was 


intended  to  take  over  from  the  Army  the  task  of  maintaining 
law  and  order  so  the  Army  could  concentrate  in  the  main 
task  of  national  defense.  It  was  a  highly  mobile  force, 
equipped  with  patrol  aircraft  and  watercraft.  Its  units 
were  stationed  in  strategic  points  all  over  the  country  and 
were  provided  with  a  communications  system  that  allowed 
them  to  get  in  touch  with  each  other.  The  Municipal  Police 
took  care  of  law  enforcement  in  the  cities.  Together  with 
the  other  armed  forces  units,  it  was  included  in  the 
modernization  program  of  the  Shah.  Most  of  the  police 
officers  were  graduates  of  the  Police  University  and  sent 
to  the  provinces  on  periodic-rotation  basis.  (19) 

Jhe  Shah  and  the  Armed  Forces 

The  relationship  between  the  Shah  and  the  armed 
forces  started  as  early  as  the  1920' s  when  his  father  rose 
to  power  and  controlled  the  government  of  Iran  with  the 
help  of  the  military.  In  1953,  it  was  also  with  the  help 
of  the  military  that  the  Shah  regained  full  control  of  the 
government  which  was  taken  away  from  his  father  during 
World  War  II .  ( 20 ) 

According  to  the  Iranian  Constitution,  the 
"Commander-in-Chief  of  all  the  land  and  sea  forces  is  the 
Monarch  in  person."  (21)  One  reason  for  this  provision  was 
given  by  the  Shah  when  he  said:  "In  this  country,  if  the 
King  is  not  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  armed  forces, 
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anything  can  happen."  (221  This  belief  of  the  Shah  was 
reflected  in  the  way  he  controlled  the  arined  forces. 

On  paper,  the  military  services  had  their  own 
chiefs  who,  together  with  the  single  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  formed  the  Supreme  Military  Council  (23) 
which  was  supposed  to  be  the  planning  and  control  center 
for  the  Shah.  However,  in  practice,  each  of  the  services 
was  literally  headed  by  the  Shah.  The  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  Armed  Forces  did  not  have  the  kind  of  authority  given 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  the 
Council  did  not  have  a  coordinated  command  structure  with 
its  own  integral  staff.  Instead,  the  Chief  of  Staff  only 
coordinated  the  plans,  programs  and  budget*  and  the  service 
chiefs,  as  well  as  the  commanders  of  the  Gendarmerie  and 
the  Municipal  Police  and  the  director  of  the  SAVAK, 
reported  directly  to  the  Shah  for  all  matters  concerning 
the  funding,  organization  and  direction  of  their  own 
services  and  agencies.  The  Shah  made  decisions  not  only  on 
major  policy  issues  but  also  on  routine  matters,  leaving 
little  room  for  initiative  on  the  part  of  the  service  or 
agency  head.  (24)  The  Shah  described  his  meetings  with  the 
key  officers  as  follows: 

In  keeping  with  my  role  as  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  armed  forces,  I  set  aside  two  mornings  a  week 
mainly  for  meetings  with  the  chiefs  of  the 
military  establishment  and  with  other  officers 
who  bring  first-hand  reports  from  all  parts  of 
the  country.  To  encourage  them  to  speak  freely 
and  frankly,  I  usually  receive  such  officers 
individually.  (25) 
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The  Shah  used  other  methods  to  control  the  armed 
forces,  such  as  handpicking  officers  for  sensitive 
positions,  raising  the  salaries  of  personnel  and  giving 
privileges  to  officers,  giving  priority  to  the 
modernization  program  of  the  armed  forces  over  the  other- 
national  needs,  "divide  and  rule"  technique,  utilizing 
armed  forces  personnel  for  traditionally  civilian 
functions,  and  requiring  personnel  to  recite  daily  an  oath 
of  allegiance.  (26) 

The  Shah  personally  selected  officers  who  were 
"fanatically  loyal"  to  him  to  fill  positions  of  chiefs  not 
only  of  services  but  also  of  intelligence  units  whom  he 
used  as  his  "eyes  and  ears."  He  also  supervised  the 
assignment  of  personnel  and  equipment,  seeing  to  it  that 
selected  units  received  first  priority.  (27) 

On  the  matter  of  material  benefits  to  the  armed 
forces  personnel,  the  Shah  raised  their  salaries  from  time 
to  time,  notwithstanding  the  difficult  economic  situation 
of  Iran.  However,  as  earlier  pointed  out,  the  Shah  seemed 
not  to  be  aware  that  those  in  the  lower  ranks  were  not  as 
happy  as  the  senior  officers  in  terms  of  p>ay  and 
pri vi 1 eges .  ( 28 ) 

The  Shah  implemented  his  program  to  modernize  the 
armed  forces  to  the  detriment  of  the  other  needs  of  Iran. 
In  19^3,  when  one  of  his  advisers  urged  him  to  reduce  the 
size  of  the  standing  army  because  "if  the  Army  budget  were 
increased  we  could  do  little  if  anything  for  agriculture, 
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education,  or  public  health,"  the  Shah  was  reported  to  have 
replied:  "Very  well,  thenj  we'll  have  to  postpone  those 
things."  This  sense  of  value  remained  unchanged  until  the 
fall  of  the  Shah.  (29) 

factions  or  groups  within  the  armed  forces  were 
effectively  controlled  by  the  Shah.  He  was  very  careful  in 
not  allowing  any  officer  to  become  too  powerful.  Before  an 
officer  could  derive  too  much  power  or  influence,  that 
officer  was  either  retired,  demoted  or  transferred.  The 
Shah  also  saw  to  it  that  only  officers  who  would  not  be  a 
threat  to  him  were  promoted.  Through  a  method  of  "divide 
and  rule,"  he  assigned  overlapping  duties  for 
intelligence-gathering  to  different  organizations,  thus 
making  sure  that  all  developments  within  or  outside  the 
armed  forces  were  reported  to  him.  (30) 

Although  the  Shah  officially  emphasized  the 
separation  of  the  armed  forces  from  politics,  in  practice 
they  played  a  significant  role  in  the  political  system. 
For  the  armed  forces  assumed  responsibilities  in  such 
traditionally  civilian  matters  as  literacy,  health  and 
development  programs,  and  administration  of  Justice  thru 
the  military  tribunals.  Military  officers  from  time  to 
time  occupied  key  civilian  positions,  such  as  members  of 
the  Cabinet,  heads  of  government  institutions  and  agencies, 
governors  of  provinces,  and  mayors  of  major  cities.  (31) 

One  method  of  controlling  the  armed  forces,  by 
inculcating  loyalty  to  the  Shah,  involved  all  armed  forces 
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personnel.  Every  member  had  to  recite,  every  morning,  a 
pledge  of  allegiance  to  "God,  Shah  and  Country."  It  should 
be  noted  that  in  ths  oath,  the  "Shah"  came  before 
"Country."  (32) 

The  United  States  and  the  Iranian  Armed  Forces 

The  story  of  the  Iranian  armed  forces  would  not  be 
complete  without  Including  the  aspect  of  their  relationship 
with  the  United  States.  For  the  United  States  played  an 
important  role  in  their  development.  As  the  Shah  himself 
acknowledged:  "For  help  '.n  bringing  about  many  improvements 
in  our  armed  services  we  are  indebted  to  the 
Americans."  (33) 

As  early  as  1943,  a  small  American  mission  began  to 
advise  Iran  on  the  Gendarmerie.  In  the  late  forties  and 
early  fifties,  President  Truman  included  Iran  in  his  Mutual 
Security  Program.  In  1951,  a  full -pledged  military 
assistance  and  advisory  group  was  established  in  Iran  in 
order  to  give  advice  on  military  organization  and  training, 
and  manage  the  delivery  of  military  aid,  in  the  form  of 
equipment  and  supplies,  which  the  U.S.  was  giving  to  Iran. 
Such  aid  continued,  in  varying  degrees,  until  the  fall  of 
the  Shah.  (34! 

The  U.S.  military  mission  to  Iran  was  unique.  It 
was  so  not  only  because  of  the  diplomatic  immunity  which 
the  Majlis  (Parliament)  granted  to  its  personnel  in  1965. 
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Its  unique  character  is  described  by  former  Ambassador  to 

Iran,  William  Sullivan,  as  follows: 

From  their  (Iranians'  )  point  of  view,  the  United 
States  military  personnel  assigned  to  Iran  were 
integrated  into  the  Iranian  forces.  At  the  end 
of  the  Shah's  regime,  all  those  personnel  with 
the  exception  of  six  senior  officers  were  paid 
for  and  maintained  by  Iran.  Their  salaries, 
allowances,  transportation,  the  schooling  of 
their  children,  and  all  other  incidentals  were 
borne  by  the  Iranian  government.  They  wore  arm 
patches  indicating  that  they  were  members  of  the 
Iranian  armed  forces.  (35) 

In  1978,  the  U.S.  military  mission  in  Iran  was 

composed  of  two  groups:  the  ARMISH-MAAG  (U.S.  Army  Mission 

Headquarters  -  Military  Assistance  Advisory  Group)  and  the 

TAFT's  (Technical  Assistance  Field  Teams).  The  ARMISH-MAAG 

was  concerned  with  advisory  and  staff  functions  of  a 

continuing  nature,  whereas  the  TAFT's  were  "short-term" 

teams  focusing  on  the  introduction  of  new  equipment  by 

"training  the  trainers."  A  total  of  over  1,200  personnel 

were  assigned  to  the  mission.  (36) 

America's  interest  was  not  confined  in  the 

military.  For  the  U.S.  also  had  close  association  with 

the  SAVAK.  It  was  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  (CIA) 

which  devised  the  framework  of  the  SAVAK.  Many  SAVAK 

personnel  were  trained  in  the  United  States.  And  despite 

the  bad  reputation  of  the  SAVAK,  President  Carter  informed 

Ambassador  Sullivan  that  "the  intelligence  which  we 

received,  particularly  from  our  listening  stations  focused 

on  the  Soviet  Union,  was  of  such  importance  that  we  should 

continue  the  collaboration  between  our  two  intelligence 


agenc  ies  .  "  (  37  ) 

How  did  the  opposition  view  the  close  relationship 
between  the  U.S.  and  the  Iranian  armed  forces?  According 
t  o  Aya  t  o 1 1 ah  Khome ini: 

Militarily,  the  Shah  made  us  thoroughly  dependent 
on  the  U.S.  (To  perpetuate  his  monarchy)  he  gave 
our  oil  to  the  U.S.  and  used  the  proceeds  to 
build  military  bases  for  America  in  Iran.  (38) 


Ayatollah  Khomeini  and  the  Armed  Forces 

As  earlier  mentioned,  Ayatollah  Khomeini  gave 
special  attention  to  the  armed  forces.  (39)  He  was  careful 
in  his  statements  not  to  antagonize  the  individual  members 
of  the  armed  forces.  Instead  of  alienating  them,  he  tried 
to  win  them  over  to  his  side.  He  did  this  consistently 
from  1963,  when  he  rose  to  prominence,  up  to  the  fall  of 
the  Shah. 

In  1965,  when  the  law  granting  legal  immunity  to 
the  U.S.  military  advisers  was  passed,  Khomeini  declared: 
"This  document  has  insulted  the  great  Iranian  army  and  has 
Insulted  the  army's  commanders,  officers  and  troops."  When 
he  learned  about  the  close  relationship  between  Israel  and 
the  SAVAK,  he  said: 

The  officers  and  troops  of  the  Iranian  army  must 
refuse  this  humiliation  and  this  insult,  must 
think  seriously  of  the  independence  of  their 
homeland  and  must  find  a  solution  to  this  bad  and 
deteriorating  situation.  (^0) 


By  1978,  the  conscripts  and  other  armed  forces 
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personnel  who  were  assigned  away  from  their  homes  had  found 
comfort  ir>  the  mosques.  And  there,  they  had  received  the 
teachings  of  Khomeini  and  other  anti-Shah  clerics.  141) 

The  behavior  of  the  armed  forces  personnel  during 
the  revolution  showed  the  effectiveness  of  Khomeini  and  the 
clergy  in  dealing  with  the  armed  forces.  (42) 

Summary 


In  order  to  facilitate  the  understanding  of  much  of 
what  the  Iranian  armed  forces  did  before  and  during  the 
revolution,  this  chapter  provides  an  overview  of  the  armed 
forces,  particularly  their  history,  organization, 
relationship  with  the  Shah,  relationship  with  the  U.S.,  and 
relationship  with  Khomeini  and  the  clergy.  Although  the 
history  of  the  armed  forces  could  be  traced  to  the  time  of 
Cyrus  the  Great,  it  was  only  during  the  Pahlavi  dynasty 
that  Iran  had  a  standing  national  army.  The  relationship 
between  the  Shah  and  the  armed  forces  started  as  early  as 
the  1920's  when  his  father  rose  to  power  with  the  help  of 
the  military.  It  was  also  with  the  help  of  the  military 
that  the  Shah  regained  full  control  of  the  government  which 
was  taken  away  from  his  father  during  World  War  II.  His 
dream  to  have  a  strong  armed  forces  was  given  flesh  through 
the  use  of  the  proceeds  from  oil  and  through  the  almost 
unlimited  support  of  the  United  States.  However,  the 
development  of  the  armed  forces  was  outward-looking, 


emphasizing  on  the  capability  to  meet  external  aggression 
and  to  project  power  in  the  region.  To  ensure  control  of 
the  country,  the  Shah  saw  to  it  that  the  armed  forces  were 
under  his  full  control.  This  would  mean  that  everything 
about  the  armed  forces  should  revolve  around  him.  Little 
did  the  Shah  know  that  there  were  dysfunctions  in  the 
system  which  Khomeini  had  been  exploiting. 
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CHAPTER  V 


THE  ARMED  FORCES  AND  THE  CAUSES  OF  THE  REVOLUTION 

Although  the  revolution  which  led  to  the  final 
overthrow  of  the  Pahlavi  dynasty  was  an  "outcome  of  the 
combined  effects  of  several  factors,"  (1)  it  would  seem 
that  some  causes  of  the  revolution  were  dominant.  These 
causes  have  always  been  mentioned  in  most  books,  papers, 
reports,  articles  and  interviews  about  Iran.  12)  The 
Iranian  armed  forces  are  believed  to  be  involved  in  four  of 
these  causes,  namely:  brutality  and  other  violations  of 
human  rights,  corruption,  economic  hardships  and  excessive 
military  expenditure,  and  cultural  dislocation.  This 
chapter  examines  the  contributions  of  the  armed  forces  to 
these  causes  which  led  the  people  of  Iran  to  rise  against 
the  Shah. 

and  Yi<?i9ii9D£  Human  Rights 

If  there  was  one  factor  which  did  the  most  damage 
to  the  Shah,  it  was  this  charge  of  brutality  and  other 
violations  of  human  rights.  For  practically  every  segment 
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of  the  Iranian  society  was  a  victim,  one  way  or  the  other. 

As  summarized  by  Ayatollah  Khomeini  in  1977: 

The  Shah's  security  agencies  are  perpetrating  the 
most  brutal  forms  of  torture  against  man's 
humanity  ...  Whoever  follows  a  path  other  than 
that  of  the  Shah  is  destined  to  suffer  severe 
torture,  to  be  denied  the  simplest  human  rights, 
to  be  accused  of  black  reaction  and  of 
unpatriotic  leftism  and  to  be  completely 
annihilated  finally.  (31 

Accusations  and  evidence  of  torture  focused  on  the 
SAVAK ,  the  Gendarmerie  (rural  police)  and  the  Municipal 
Police  (the  nationwide  urban  police  force).  Details  of 
torture,  brutality  and  other  violations  of  human  rights  in 
Iran  can  be  found  in  the  records  of  the  U.S.  Congress  and 
U.S.  Department  of  State)  in  the  reports  of  the  Amnesty 
International,  the  Red  Cross,  and  the  Iranian  Students 
Association  in  the  United  States)  and  in  books,  newspapers 
and  magazines.  (4) 

The  following  were  some  of  the  methods  used  to 
torture  prisoners  and  detainees:  "toasting”  or  burning  the 
chest,  stomach  and  back;  "battering"  with  fists  and  boots; 
holding  the  prisoners  "incommunicado"  for  several  months; 
whipping  with  electrical  cables;  using  the  "Apollo 
machine,"  a  chair  in  which  prisoners  were  tied  while  their 
feet  were  slashed  and  they  were  tortured  with  electric 
shock;  injecting  drugs;  pulling  fingernails  out;  attaching 
weights  to  the  hands;  using  Intense  light  to  the  head; 
hanging  weights  on  the  genitals;  forcing  the  neck  of  a 
bottle  through  the  anus;  using  the  "parrot's  perch"  whereby 
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the  prisoners'  hands  and  feet  were  tied  to  a  horizontal  bar 
where  they  were  kept  hanging  in  this  position  heads  down; 
using  the  “helmet,"  a  metal  apparatus  designed  to  make  the 
victim's  screams  reverberate  inside  his  head;  and  hanging 
female  prisoners  naked  from  the  ceiling  and  burning  them 
with  cigarettes.  Most  of  these  methods  were  used  to  force 
prisoners  to  give  information,  confess  to  crimes  they  had 
been  suspected  of  committing,  stop  criticism  of  the  Shah, 
or  cooperate  with  the  authorities;  or  Just  to  frighten 
them.  These  accounts  of  brutality,  torture  and  terror, 
combined  with  the  charges  of  denial  of  political  rights  and 
reliance  on  repressive  and  insensitive  rule,  no  doubt 
contributed  to  the  people's  hatred  to  the  Shah  and  his 
reg i me .  IS) 

Where  all  of  these  accusations  true?  Alfred 
Atherton,  Jr.,  the  U.S.  Assistant  Secretary  for  Near- 
Eastern  and  South  Asian  Affairs,  in  his  testimony  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  International  Organizations  of  the 
House  International  Relations  Committee,  stated  that  "while 
we  have  no  direct  verifiable  evidence  of  this,  it  is 
difficult  to  discount  the  many  persistent  reports, 
particularly  in  the  context  of  terrorist  violence,  that 
there  have  been  cases  of  harsh  methods  being  used  by  the 
Iranian  police  and  security  services."  The  Amnesty 
International  had  no  doubt  at  all  that  these  violations 
were  being  committed  and  so  it  concluded  in  1975  that  "no 
country  In  the  world  has  a  worse  record  in  human  rights 
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Let  us  examine  this  aspect  in  detail. 

Before  the  Literacy  Corps  was  organized,  over 
eighty  percent  of  the  entire  population  was  illiterate. 
Most  of  these  people  lived  in  the  rural  areas.  With  this 
number,  and  considering  the  increase  in  population,  there 
was  no  way  that  the  Ministry  of  Education,  as  it  was 
organized,  could  cope  with  the  situation.  So  the  Shah  had 
to  turn  to  the  armed  forces  to  help  solve  the  problem.  At 
that  time,  military  conscription  in  Iran  was  compulsory. 
Every  male  person  reaching  the  age  of  eighteen  must  Join 
the  armed  forces,  unless  he  was  pursuing  a  higher  education 
in  which  case  he  must  Join  the  military  upon  completion  of 
his  education.  However,  the  total  number  of  persons 
eligible  for  conscription  was  more  than  what  the  armed 
forces  really  needed  of  could  absorb.  This  manpower  was 
available  for  quas i -mi  1 i tary  duties.  The  Shah  therefore 
decided  to  create  the  Literacy  Corps  and  to  make  it  as  the 
sixth  point  of  the  "White  Revolution."  (38) 

The  literacy  program  called  for  the  selection  of 
military  conscripts  who  had  completed  12th  grade  (high 
school  )  to  undergo  not  only  the  basic  military  training 
which  lasted  eighteen  weeks  but  also  the  extra  eight  weeks 
of  "educational  instruction"  consisting  of  lectures, 
discussions  and  practical  exercises.  (Please  see  Table  3 
next  page  for  the  training  program  for  Literacy  Corpsmen.  ) 
Those  who  were  finally  selected  to  go  to  the  villages  to 
teach  received  the  rank  of  sergeant.  (37) 
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Iran,  to  raise  the  level  of  intellectual  life  not  only  of 
the  urban  population  but  of  the  rural  Iranians  as  well,  and 
to  make  t hem  attuned  to  the  economic,  political  and  social 
reforms  under  the  "White  Revolution."  133)  However,  these 
were  also  some  of  the  major  points  used  by  Ayatollah 
Khomeini  and  his  associates  in  their  attack  against  the 
Shah.  They  charged  that  the  kind  of  education  which  the 
Shah's  "reforms"  were  giving  the  Iranians  was  not  suited  to 
their  culture  and  religion,  and  that  Western  values  were 
emphasized.  Khomeini  specifically  pointed  out  that  the 
schools  and  the  teachers  "worked  to  lead  our  children  away 
from  their  religion"  and  "succeeded  in  imparting  knowledge, 
but  not  an  education,  an  Islamic  education."  Khomeini 
further  stated: 

What  the  Shah  wanted  to  disseminate  in  the  name 
of  Western  culture  was  nothing  other  than  to 
spread  corruption  and  to  devoid  man  by  depriving 
him  of  his  Identity  and  the  components  of  his 
existence  and  by  striking  the  human  ideals  and 
values  under  the  slogan  of  the  Western 
cul ture .  ( 34  ) 

In  short,  for  initiating  the  educational  reforms 
and  the  Literacy  Corps,  the  Shah  was  charged  with 
committing  "intellectual  and  moral  colonialist  aggression" 
and  creating  a  "painful  cultural  dislocation."  (35) 

But  what  had  the  armed  forces  to  do  with  all  this? 
Why  blame  the  armed  forces  at  all?  Well,  the  answer  is 
that  most  of  the  teachers  in  this  educational  program, 
especially  those  sent  to  the  villages,  were  armed  forces 
personnel.  They  were  the  members  of  the  Literacy  Corps. 
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The  young  men  who  were  brought  Into  the  armed 
forces  from  the  secondary  schools  -  for  example, 
the  homofars ,  who  were  trained  as  air  force 
technicians  -  clearly  had  the  best  intellectual 
potential  for  handling  the  Shah's  misbegotten 
industrialization  program  and  for  grappling  with 
the  forgotten  problem  of  agricultural 
re  form .  (  30  ) 

Another  adverse  effect  of  the  Shah's  military 

program  was  the  virtual  neglect  of  domestic  security 

requirements  in  favor  of  "deterrence  and  prestige"  (31) 

equipment  and  arms.  This  means  that  weapons  and  training 

for  domestic  disturbances  were  not  emphasized.  There  was 

no  stockpile  of  grenades,  tear  gas  and  other  weapons  to  be 

used  against  demonstrators.  It  is  no  wonder  then  that  a 

lot  of  tanks  and  fighter  planes  had  been  deployed  in  the 

cities  instead  of  utilizing  them  in  the  border  areas.  The 

result  of  this  neglect  is  not  difficult  to  understand,  as 

summarized  by  one  analyst: 

Without  these  essential  weapons  and  the  necessary 
training,  when  the  military  was  ordered  to  break 
up  the  mass  revolutionary  demonstrations,  it 
responded  with  disproportionate  force.  The 
casualties  sustained  from  the  lethal  weapons 
employed  fueled  the  crisis  by  providing  martyrs 
and  touched  off  a  cycle  of  increasing  violence 
and  repression.  (32) 


Cultural  Dislocation 


Two  of  the  main  points  of  the 
Revolution,"  later  called  the  "Shah-Peopl 
were  the  Literacy  Corps  and  the  educational 


Shah's  "White 
e  Revolution," 
reforms.  The 


purposes  of  these  points  were  to  eradicate  illiteracy  in 


a  direct  impact  on  the  people.  (26)  As  Khomeini  pointed 
out  in  1977.- 

This  deal  drags  the  Iranian  people  to  the  danger 
of  economic  decline  and  collapse  ....  At 
present ,  many  of  the  Iranian  peope  are  denied 
the  primary  necessities  of  life  ...  So,  how  can 
this  regime  spend  this  enormous  sum  on  lowly 
matters?  I  27  ) 

In  1978,  Abol-Hassan  Banisadr,  one  of  the  opponents 

of  the  Shah  who  later  became  the  first  President  of  the 

Islamic  Republic  of  Iran,  also  harped  on  the  same  theme: 

This  year  (1978),  the  Shah's  regime  has  allocated 
more  for  Defense  and  Internal  Security  than  for 
Education,  Health,  Social  Welfare,  Urban 
Development,  Rural  Development,  Housing,  and 
Agriculture  combined.  The  economic  health, 
social  welfare,  and  cultural  integrity  of  the 
Iranian  nation  are  all  being  sacrificed  so  that 
the  Shah  can  continue  to  rule  Iran  within  the 
framework  of  U.S.  strategic  objectives.  (28) 

The  second  adverse  effect  of  the  military 
modernization  program  was  that  it  diverted  scarce  human 
resources  away  from  social  and  economic  programs  and 
concentrated  them  on  useless  military  purposes.  Much  of 
the  military  equipment  the  Shah  purchased  could  not  be  used 
immediately,  either  because  Iran  was  not  yet  prepared  for 
these  items  of  equipment  on  the  basis  of  infrastructure  and 
technology,  or  because  they  were  so  complex  and  advanced 
that  not  even  the  Americans  had  mastered  all  aspects.  (29) 
Bringing  most  of  the  qualified  Iranians  Into  the  armed 
forces  at  this  time  was  therefore  not  advisable.  As 
emphasized  by  former  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Iran,  William 
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internal  threat)  and  concluded  that  these  threats  to  Iran's 
security  seemed  to  be  "sufficiently  real  and  diverse  to 
enable  the  Shah  to  Justify  major  investments  in  military 
forces  ...  (and)  to  make  a  rational  case  for  high  levels 
of  investments  in  U.S.  equipment."  Other  reasons  for  the 
enormous  military  expenditure  could  be  "to  keep>  the  Shah's 
army  loyal)  to  burnish  Iran's  international  prestige;  to 
prevent  revolutionaries  ...  from  taking  over  in 
neighboring  countries  ...  j  and  to  resist  separatist 
movements  encouraged  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  either  Iran  or 
neighboring  countries."  (23) 

U.S.  officials  at  the  time  pointed  out  that  the 
sale  of  arms  and  equipment  to  Iran  had  satisfied  the 
following  conditions:  the  arms  nust  be  fitted  to  the 
legitimate  security  needs  of  the  country  concerned  and  they 
must  contribute  to  the  overall  peace  in  the  area.  (24) 
However,  Khomeini  contradicted  this  view  when  he  made  the 
following  statement: 

The  oil  revenues  have  at  no  time  been  spent  to 
serve  the  people's  interests  ...  and  the  oil 
revenues  are  not  channelled  toward  the  interests 
of  the  Iranians  because  those  who  plunder  our 
resources  impose  on  us  the  purchase  of  their 
weapons  and  then  set  up  on  our  lands  military 
bases  to  defend  their  interests  and  their 
policies.  To  serve  these  interests  and  policies, 
they  have  turned  us  into  the  area's 
pol iceman. ( 25  ! 

What  were  the  adverse  effects  of  this  ambitious 
military  program?  First  of  all,  this  military  program  was 
implemented  to  the  detriment  of  the  other  programs  that  had 
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Iran  was  the  "largest  single  purchaser  of  U.S. 
military  equipment,"  and  the  Iranian  military  sales  program 
was  the  "largest  in  the  world  in  terms  of  dollar  value  and 
the  number  of  Americans  involved  in  implementing  the 
program,  both  In  Iran  and  the  United  States."  Sales  in  the 
1972-76  period  totalled  $10.4  billion.  Many  more  were 
ordered  after  that  period.  When  the  Shah  fell  in  1979, 
about  $12.6  billion  worth  of  arms  and  equipment  had  already 
been  ordered  but  not  yet  delivered.  120)  (Please  refer  to 
Table  2  next  page  for  a  tabulation  of  yearly  U.S.  military 
sales  to  Iran. ) 

What  was  this  heavy  military  expenditure  for?  In 
1974,  the  Shah  said,"  ...  according  to  our  plan,  in  five 
years  time,  Iran  would  be  among  the  top  non-atomic  armies 
of  the  world."  (21)  In  1976,  a  staff  report  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Assistance  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  U.S.  Senate  made  the  following 
observa t i on : 

Iran  has  undertaken  a  major  military  expansion 
and  modernization  program  in  recent  years  to 
protect  its  interests  from  numerous  perceived 
threats.  Iranian  officials  also  view  the 
military  buildup  as  the  spearhead  of  a  broader 
program  to  transform  Iran  into  a  modern  economic 
as  well  as  military  power  within  twenty 
years . ( 22  ) 

The  same  staff  report  stated  that  the  threats  to 
Iran  could  be  classified  as  threats  to  the  oil,  the  Soviet 


threat,  the  threat  from  the  east  and  the  southeast,  and  the 
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the  same  period,  the  national  budget  Increased  only  24 
times.  It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  the  defense 
establishment  had  enjoyed  a  bigger  share  (25.9%)  of  the 
budget  in  the  period  after  the  Shah's  proclamation  of  his 
"White  Revolution"  in  1963  up  to  1972  than  in  the  preceding 
period  from  1954  to  1963  (23.7%).  (Please  see  Table  1  next 
page  for  the  Iranian  defense  budget  from  1954  to  1978.  ) 
The  allocation  for  defense  and  security  as  a  percentage  of 
the  Gross  National  Produc  t  ( GNP )  had  also  increased  from 
3.3  percent  in  1961  to  the  relatively  high  figure  of  8 
percent  in  1970.  However,  "the  great  increase  in  oil 
revenues  since  1973  and  the  massive  purchase  of  arms  by  the 
Iranian  government  had  substantially  changed  these  figures 
and  ratios."  The  defense  expenditure  as  a  percentage  of 
the  GNP  was  14  percent  in  1974-75  but  it  rose  to  over  27 
percent  in  1975-76.  From  the  aforecited  Table  lu  It  can  be 
seen  that  the  defense  budget  had  averaged  18.3  percent  of 
the  national  budget  for  the  period  from  1973  to  1978.  In 
U.S.  dollars,  the  Iranian  defense  budget  increased  from 
$880  million  In  1970  to  $9.4  billion  in  1977,  almost  an 
1100%  increase  In  seven  years.  (18) 

Where  did  all  this  money  go?  Part  of  it  went  to 
the  salaries,  allowances  and  other  administrative  needs  of 
the  armed  forces  personnel.  But  a  big  slice  of  it  went  to 
the  massive  arms  and  military  equipment  procurement  program 
of  the  Shah.  He  bought  arms  and  equipment  from  the  U.S., 
U.S.S.R.,  Czechoslovakia,  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany 


middlemen,  five-percenters  and  influence-peddlers  in  its 
dealings  with  American  companies."  In  mid- 1979,  he  signed 
a  decree  to  ensure  "the  ethical  conduct  of  the  Imperial 
Family."  However,  all  this  was  an  exercise  in  futility. 
For  by  that  time,  corruption  in  Iran  was  "so  massive  as  to 
add  significantly  to  the  opposition."  (15) 

Economic  Hardships  and  Excessive  Military  Expenditure 

At  the  start  of  1978,  despite  the  Shah's  "White 
Revolution,"  it  was  obvious  that  he  had  failed  to  deal  with 
the  serious  socio-economic  problems  facing  Iran.  Inflation 
was  very  high.  Many  construction  programs  had  been 
stopped.  The  agricultural  sector  had  degenerated.  The 
Industrialization  program,  which  had  attracted  the  rural 
p»eople  to  go  to  the  cities,  had  failed  to  satisfy  their 
expectations  Just  as  it  had  failed  to  meet  its  target. 
Imports  had  Increased.  Although  the  per  capita  income  had 
increased  from  $174.00  in  1963  to  $2,540.00  in  1970,  (16) 
the  gap  between  the  few  rich  and  the  many  poor  had  become 
much  bigger.  The  economic  hardships  were  Just  too  much  for 
most  of  the  people.  (17)  Given  this  situation,  the  large 
defense  spending  was  therefore  a  natural  target  for 
criticism. 

The  defense  budget  had  increased  over  36  times  from 
2,544  million  rials  in  1954  (immediately  after  the  ouster 
of  Mossadegh)  to  92,100  million  rials  in  1972, 


while  for 
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un involved  Iranian  middlemen,  we  insisted  that 
the  company  pay  that  amount  to  the  government. 

They  did  so  in  the  form  of  spare  parts.  (13) 

The  third  case  was  about  the  irregular  sale  of  Bell 
helicopters  to  Iran  In  the  early  1970's.  In  its  report  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  in  February  1978,  the  staff  that  was  directed 
to  conduct  the  investigation  submitted  several  pieces  of 
evidence  showing  some  anomaly  in  the  sale  of  489  Bell 
helicopters  to  Iran.  It  was  pointed  out  that  Bell 
Helicopter  Company,  considered  as  the  "largest  single 
American  employer  in  Iran"  at  the  time,  paid  $2.9  million 
to  Air  Taxi,  an  Iranian  air  charter  firm,  as  agent's  fee 
for  having  facilitated  the  sale  of  489  helicopters.  Air 
Taxi  was  owned  by  General  Mohammed  Khatami , 
commander- In-chief  of  the  Imperial  Iranian  Air  Force,  and 
some  unidentified  members  of  the  royal  family.  Sale  of 
helicopters  was  "heavily  dependent  on  high-level  contacts," 
so  Bell  Company  was  forced  to  hire  Air  Taxi  as  its  agent. 
Besides,  General  Khatami  was  seen  as  very  influential  over 
aviation  matters  and  so  international  business 
representatives  in  Iran  were  afraid  to  disappoint  him.  A 
witness  even  testified  that  the  general  had  him  expelled 
from  Iran  In  1966  as  a  result  of  a  misunderstanding  over  a 
sales  franchise.  114) 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  Shah  did  indeed  have  a 
campaign  against  corruption.  In  197S,  he  ordered  that  "the 
Government  of  Iran  would  not  tolerate  the  activities  of 


Emirate  of  Dubai  aboard  navy  ships,  had  become  a  general 
scandal."  (11) 

The  second  case  had  something  to  do  with  the  sale 

by  Grumman  Corporation  of  F-IVs  to  Iran.  In  August  and 

September  1976,  the  Subcommittee  on  Multinational 

Corporations  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 

IJ.S.  Senate  conducted  hearings  on  the  recent  Grumman  sale 

of  F-1A  aircraft  to  Iran.  In  the  course  of  the  hearing,  it 

was  revealed  to  the  body  that  key  military  officers  and 

members  of  the  Shah's  family  participated  in  the 

transaction  and  received  payment  for  such  participation. 

The  names  of  General  Toufanian,  the  Vice  Minister  of  War  at 

the  time,  General  Khatami,  the  commander- in-chief  of  the 

Imperial  Iranian  Air  Force,  retired  Colonel  Assari ,  and  Mr. 

Hussein  Fouladl ,  whose  wife  was  a  member  of  the  royal 

family,  were  prominently  mentioned.  Colonel  Assari  was 

named  as  the  "conduit"  through  which  millions  of  dollars 

were  passed  to  Generals  Toufanian  and  Khatami,  the 

Fouladl s,  and  several  other  unnamed  military  generals  and 

colonels  to  make  sure  that  Iran  would  buy  the  F-IVs.  (12) 

The  Shah's  version  of  the  case  only  serves  to  support  the 

contention  that  corruption  in  the  armed  forces  did  exist: 

Although  corruption  exists  everywhere,  we  went  to 
great  lengths  to  free  our  government  from  it.  On 
at  least  two  occasions,  I  personally  intervened 
and  told  foreign  suppliers  that  we  would  not 
tolerate  their  practices.  One  involved  a 
telecommunications  contract  ....  A  second 
incident  involved  an  order  of  80  F-14  airplanes 

from  Grumman  Corporation.  When  we  learned  that 
Grumman  planned  to  pay  J28  million  to  two 
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community  against  its  security,  and  working  in  general  for 
the  overthrow  of  the  Islamic  order."  (9)  However,  to  be 
specific  about  it,  the  discussion  in  this  paper  is 
concerned  only  with  "embezzlement  and  usurpation  of  public 
weal th . " 

Corruption  In  Iran's  bureaucracy  was  public 
knowledge  not  only  to  the  Iranians  but  also  to  the  foreign 
nationals  who  had  to  deal  with  the  government.  This 
corruption  "reached  into  the  highest  levels  of  government 
and  indeed  into  the  precincts  of  the  imperial  family 
Itself."  The  armed  forces  officers  were  no  exception) 
corruption  In  the  armed  forces  was  believed  "common  and 
codoned"  since  "commissions  of  10%  on  arms  sales  regularly 
went  to  generals,  ministers  and  others  in  the  Shah's  court 
and  government."  (10)  In  this  paper,  three  specific  cases 
are  discussed  to  show  large-scale  corrupt  practices  in  the 
armed  forces. 

In  1976,  Admiral  Ramzi  Attai,  the  navy 
commander-in-chief,  and  ten  other  high-ranking  officers 
were  found  guilty,  by  a  military  tribunal,  of  embezzling 
$25  million,  and  they  consequently  got  a  sentence  of 
five-year  imprisonment  and  $3.7  million  fine.  During  the 
trial,  Attai 's  wife  was  so  indiscreet  that  she  came  to 
court  wearing  a  diamond  worth  over  $1  million.  Some 
observers  insist  that  the  Shah  was  forced  to  prosecute 
Altai  and  his  officers  only  because  their  "activities, 
which  Included  transporting  duty-free  luxury  goods  from  the 
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than  Iran."  The  Shah  himself  admitted  in  1980  that  his 


agents  "tortured 

and  executed  political 

oppor 

ient  s  .  " 

1  6  ) 

As  a 

result  of 
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of 

human 

rights, 
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so 

hated 
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particularly 
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s  to 
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demonstrations  in  Tehran  against  the  Shah  called  fur  "the 
overthrow  and  removal  of  the  Shah's  apparatus,"  because  the 
Iranians  believed  that  as  long  as  the  apparatus  like  the 
SAVAK  existed,  the  people  would  lack  basic  human 
rights.  (7)  It  was  also  this  hatred  which  would  explain  why 
some  of  the  first  persons  to  be  executed  by  the  Islamic 
Republic  of  Iran  were  those  connected  with  the  SAVAK, 
Including  Amir  Abbas  Hoveyda,  Iran's  Prime  Minister  from 
January  1965  to  August  1977,  who  was  executed  for  his 
failure  in  the  "supervision  of  the  activities  of  the 
security  police  SAVAK,  which  was  an  appendage  of  the  Prime 
Minister's  office."  (8) 

Corruption 

According  to  Ayatollah  Khomeini,  one  of  the  major 
sins  which  the  Shah  and  his  associates  committed  during  his 
reign  was  "corruption  on  earth."  This  is  a  broad  term 
which  includes  "not  only  moral  corruption,  but  also 


subversion  of  the  public  good,  embezzlement  and  usurpation 
of  public  wealth,  conspiring  with  the  enemies  of  the 


The  Literacy  Corpsmen  soon  found  themselves 
teaching  the  children  and  the  adults  of  the  villages  the 
three  R's  and  many  more  subjects  such  as  religion  and 
ethics,  Iranian  language  and  literature,  experimental 
sciences  and  hygiene,  social  instruction,  arts  and 
handcrafts,  and  physical  education.  (Please  see  Table  4 
next  page  for  the  elementary  school  curriculum  adopted  in 
the  late  1960 ' s  under  the  Shah's  educational  reforms. )  But 
more  than  giving  the  people  basic  education,  the  Corpsmen 
were  the  only  government  representatives  in  the  villages. 
They  distributed  books,  gave  lectures,  showed  films,  and 
gave  advices  about  a  variety  of  basic  subjects  such  as 
agricultural  techniques,  care  of  livestock  and  poultry, 
public  sanitation,  village  law  and  community  development, 
and  medical  problems.  They  encouraged  the  spirit  of 
cooperation  in  the  villages  and  active  involvement  in  local 
social  affairs,  and  they  participated  in  such  activities  as 
constructing  roads,  schools,  public  bathrooms,  clinics, 
bridges,  mosques,  water  canals,  slaughter  houses,  funeral 
homes  and  other  community  buildings.  (38) 

From  several  indications,  it  would  seem  that  the 
Literacy  Corps  was  a  success.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of 
those  who  examined  it  have  said  so.  Even  the  United 
Nations  Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organization 
(UNESCO)  at  one  time  looked  at  it  as  a  model.  (39)  And  the 
Shah  was  very  proud  of  it: 

The  results  were  spectacular:  the  number  of 
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H'-’H:  a.  The  length  of  the  school  day  was  five  hours  with 
a  six-day  school  week. 

b.  The  teaching  day  included  tliree  hour’s  before  noon 
and  tv;o  hours  in  the  afternoon. 

c.  Every  Thursday  afternoon  was  devoted  to  extra¬ 
curricular  educational  activities. 

SCUROEs  Kan  sour  Delagah,  "An  Analysis  of  the  Educational 
Consequences  of  the  •  7L.it c  Revolution*  in  Iran" 

(  1375  ),  p.  527. 


pupils  in  Literacy  Corps  schools  increased  by  692 
percent  in  fifteen  years.  During  the  first  five 
years  alone,  510,000  boys,  128,000  girls,  250,000 
men  and  12,000  women  attended  classes  organized 
In  the  villages  ....  By  1978  more  than  100,000 
had  served  In  the  Literacy  Corps  ....  The  total 
number  of  Iranian  students  increased  from  1.5 
million  in  1963  to  more  than  10  million  in  1978. 
Credit  for  this  achievement  belongs  largely  to 
the  Literacy  Corps,  which  did  more  than  Just 
instruct.  It  instilled  a  thirst  for 
knowledge .  ( 40  ) 

The  Literacy  Corps  was  so  successful  particularly 
in  its  initial  stages  that  a  writer  made  the  following 
premature  statement: 

After  they  have  been  given  four  months'  intensive 
training,  the  Cadets  go  out  into  country 
districts  to  teach.  They  thus  present  the  Army, 
whose  uniform  they  wear,  in  a  new  role,  as  the 
people's  educator,  co-operating  with  the  nation 
in  its  enlargement  of  outlook  and  mastery  of 
modern  ways  of  living.  There  is  evidence  of  the 
scheme's  success.  It  is  financed  by  the  funds 
set  aside  for  development  and  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  best  devices  so  far  resorted  to  for  the 
prevention  of  revolution.  141) 

If  the  Literacy  Corps  was  good  for  Iran,  why  was  it 
used  by  Khomeini  as  an  issue  against  the  Shah?  The  first 
reason  has  already  been  given:  it  was  the  feeling  of  the 
clergymen  that  what  was  being  taught  was  Western  in  nature, 
while  "their  attitude  toward  all  aspects  of  education  was 
strongly,  even  violently,  anti-Western."  I  believe  that 
the  second  reason  is  the  real  one:  the  members  of  the 
clergy  thought,  as  they  do  now,  that  the  Shah  was  bent  on 
removing  their  Influence  not  only  on  the  education  of  the 
Iranians  but  also  on  the  other  Iranian  affairs.  This  fear 


was  reinforced  when  they  saw  a  line  in  a  government 


textbook  stating  that  "It  is  to  the  benefit  of  the  nation 
to  root  out  the  influence  of  the  religious  leaders." 
Considering  that  education  was  traditionally  their  "special 
province,"  Khomeini  and  the  clergy  could  not  accept  any 
change  that  would  diminish  their  influence.  As  noted  by 
one  knowledgeable  observer,  the  Shah  wanted  to  push  them 
"back  into  the  areas  of  faith  and  morals  that  he  had 
reserved  for  them.  The  ulema  themselves  never  accepted 
this,  contending  that  Islam  was  a  religion  that  concerned 
itself  with  all  aspects  of  human  existence,  well  beyond  the 
limits  of  religiosity."  (  4P  1 

Analysis 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  four  factors  mentioned 
above  -  brutality  and  other  violations  of  human  rights, 
corruption,  economic  hardships  and  excessive  military 
expenditure,  and  cultural  dislocation  -  were  major  causes 
of  the  Iranian  revolution.  These  causes  have  always  been 
mentioned  in  most  books,  papers,  reports,  articles  and 
interviews  about  Iran.  However,  it  would  be  relevant  to 
ask  whether  their  mere  presence  alone,  without  considering 
the  other  factors  like  the  influence  of  Khomeini,  could 
have  launched  the  revolution.  I  doubt  it  very  much, 
because  without  Khomeini  t  fie  re  would  have  been  no 
revolution.  But  without  these  causes,  Khomeini  and  his 
supporters  would  not  have  had  the  ammunition  to  fire  at  the 
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Shah.  These  factors  were  therefore  Interrelated  with  each 
other . 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  discussions  in  this 
chapter,  there  is  no  doubt  also  that  the  armed  forces  were 
somehow  involved  in  all  of  the  aforecited  four  causes.  But 
the  question  that  has  to  be  resolved  i  whether  the  armed 
forces  can  be  blamed  for  these  causes  and,  if  so,  to  what 
extent  . 

In  the  case  of  brutality  and  other  violations  of 
human  rights,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  Shah  or  any  of 
his  Prime  Ministers  had  directed  the  armed  forces  to  commit 
these  inhuman  acts.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  pressured  by 
the  United  States  and  the  international  organizations  like 
the  Amnesty  International  and  the  Red  Cross,  the  Shah 
Immediately  attempted  to  improve  the  situation.  (43)  The 
armed  forces  personnel  must  have  committed  these  acts  of 
their  own  accord  and  Initiative,  perhaps  either  because  of 
their  misinterpretation  of  the  signals  coming  from  the  Shah 
or  because  of  their  desire  to  ingratiate  themselves  to  the 
Shah  and  thus  perpetuate  themselves  in  power. 

It  may  be  argued  that,  on  the  basis  of  history,  the 
use  of  force  was  extremely  necessary  in  controlling  Iran 
since  it  was  the  only  language  that  the  Iranians 
understood.  I  do  not  subscribe  to  this  kind  of  reasoning, 
for  it  would  be  the  same  as  saying  that  since  all 
countries,  including  the  United  States,  have  experienced 
the  use  of  force  in  their'  development  as  nations,  then  they 


have  to  continue  using  force  even  in  this  modern  era.  It 
would  be  as  good  as  saying  also  that  because  of  his 
history,  man  cannot  rise  above  the  level  of  the  brute. 
Therefore,  the  pertinent  question  to  ask  is  whether  the 
armed  forces  personnel  could  have  avoided  the  brutality  and 
other  violations  of  human  rights  if  they  wanted  to  do  so. 
The  answer  is  in  the  affirmative  and  so,  for  this  reason, 
the  armed  forces  must  be  blamed  for  their  contribution  to 
this  particular  cause  of  the  revolution. 

The  same  is  true  with  corruption.  The  armed  forces 
personnel  could  have  avoided  corruption  if  they  wanted  to 
do  soj  they  could  even  have  led  the  way  In  combatting  it. 
But  these  things  would  have  been  difficult  to  do 
considering  that  corruption  had  already  pervaded  the  whole 
Iranian  bureaucracy  and  even  most  of  the  society  Itself. 
Nevertheless,  this  difficulty  would  not  be  a  valid  excuse, 
and  so  the  armed  forces  must  also  answer  for  their 
involvement  in  this  specific  cause  of  the  revolution. 

How  about  excessive  military  expenditure?  On  this 
particular  aspect,  the  Shah  himself  took  a  direct  hand.  No 
armed  forces  would  refuse  a  government  offer  to  spend  so 
much  for  national  defense  and  security,  and  the  Iranian 
armed  forces  were  no  exception.  However,  if  the  key  armed 
forces  officers  were  really  loyal  to  the  Shah,  they  could 
have  advised  him  what  was  good  for  the  country.  They  could 
have  told  him  to  balance  the  different  conflicting  needs  of 
Iran.  And  the  story  of  the  revolution  would  have  been 
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different,  granting  that  the  Shah  would  listen.  It  was 
this  fault  that  the  armed  forces  would  have  to  be 
responsible  for.  But  the  Shah  would  have  to  assume  most  of 
the  blame. 

In  the  case  of  cultural  dislocation,  it  appears 
that  the  armed  forces  personnel  only  did  what  they  thought 
was  a  lofty  mission  and  they  accomplished  the  mission  well. 
It  just  so  happened  that  the  interest  of  the  clergy  was 
trampled  upon  in  the  process.  The  fault  of  the  armed 
forces,  therefore,  was  that  they  failed  to  accurately 
determine  how  much  damage  the  Literacy  Corps  program  had 
done  to  the  clergy  and  how  effective  the  clergy  was  in 
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CHAPTER  VI 


THE  ARMED  FORCES  DURING  THE  REVOLUTION 

The  behavior  of  the  armed  forces  during  a 
revolution  is  no  doubt  crucial  to  the  success  of  that 
revolution.  (1)  This  chapter  therefore  examines  the 
actions  and  reactions  of  the  Iranian  armed  forces  during 
the  Iranian  revolution.  Specifically,  the  chapter  attempts 
to  answer  the  question  whether,  when  the  demonstrations  and 
riots  were  staged,  the  armed  forces  managed  the  situation 
properly  or  they  did  something  instead  that  worsened  the 
situation.  The  chapter  also  attempts  to  answer  the  related 
question  why,  when  the  period  of  final  confrontation  came, 
the  armed  forces  fell  to  pieces  after  a  mere  three  days  of 
minor  street  fighting. 

For  convenience  rather  than  for  anything  else,  this 
paper  divides  the  Iranian  revolution  Into  four  phases, 
namely : 

Phase  1.-  From  the  start  of  the  revolution  in 
January  1978  up  to  27  August  1978  when  the  government  of 
Prime  Minister  Jamshid  Amuzegar  col  lapsed j 

Phase  2.-  From  27  August  1978  to  5  November  1978, 


readiness  to  take  a  holiday  once  Bakhtiar's  government  had 
been  confirmed  by  the  parliament.  (32) 

By  this  time,  it  was  obvious  that  the  morale  of  the 
armed  forces  personnel  was  very  low.  The  troops  had  been 
in  the  streets  for  nearly  four  months.  Violence  continued. 
Many  of  the  demonstrators  confronting  the  soldiers  were 
their  own  sons,  rothers  and  relatives.  The  young  officers 
in  many  Iranian  units  were  in  confusion  and  despair.  A 
significant  number  of  senior  officers  were  in  close  touch 
with  opposition  leaders.  Into  this  situation  came  General 
Robert  Huyser,  the  Deputy  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  U.S. 
Forces  in  Europe,  who  arrived  in  Iran  on  3  January 
1979.  (33) 

Huyser' s  mission  in  Iran  was  not  clear.  According 
to  State  Secretary  Vance,  Huyser  was  in  Iran  to  urge  the 
Iranian  military  "to  support  the  civilian  government  in 
coping  with  the  problems  which  Iran  faces."  Huyser  told 
Ambassador  Sullivan  that  his  task  was  "to  meet  with  the 
senior  officers  of  the  Iranian  military  command  in  order  to 
assure  them  of  the  continuity  of  American  logistical 
support  and  to  urge  them  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  their 
forces  in  the  difficult  period  that  would  accompany  the 
departure  of  the  Shah  and  the  investiture  of  the  Bakhtiar 
government  .. .  (and)  to  assist  the  military  in  the 
difficult  psychological  task  of  abandoning  their 
traditional  oath  to  the  Shah  and  transferring  their 
loyalties  to  the  civilian  authority  of  the  Prime  Minister, 
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cardiac  attack.  The  hope- 1  es snes s  of  the  situation  can  be 
summarized  by  what  Azhari  toid  Ambassador  Sullivan  in  his 
sickbed  on  22  December:  "This  country  is  lost  because  the 
king  cannot  make  up  his  rnind."  (30! 

Because  of  Azhari ' s  poor  health,  the  worsening 
situation  in  Iran,  the  Shah's  desire  to  form  a  coalition 
with  the  opposition,  and  pressures  from  the  United  States, 
the  Shah  started  looking  for  somebody,  even  from  the 
opposition,  to  form  a  civilian  government.  He  was  willing 
to  negotiate  everything  except  his  control  over  the  armed 
forces  and  the  military  budget.  However,  looking  for  the 
right  person  was  not  an  easy  thing  to  do.  For,  as  observed 
by  Khomeini,  "everywhere  the  goal  is  the  same:  an  Islamic 
government."  Besides,  as  described  by  Abol-Hassan 
Banisadr,  who  later  became  President  of  the  Islamic 
Republic  of  Iran,  "the  winning  over  of  the  opposition  to  a 
compromise  solution  would  only  make  the  present  dilemma 
more  acute."  (31) 

The  Shah,  "with  some  reluctance  and  under  foreign 
pressure,"  finally  settled  on  Dr.  Shahpur  Bakhtiar,  the 
deputy  chief  of  the  opposition  National  Front.  The 
decision  was  made  after  Bakhtiar  expressed  his  loyalty  to 
the  constitution  and  the  monarchy,  which  made  him  different 
from  the  other  opposition  leaders  whom  the  Shah  had  talked 
to.  So  on  29  December,  Bakhtiar  was  asked  to  form  a 
civilian  government.  On  2  January  1979,  the  Shah,  in  his 
first  public  appearance  in  two  months,  announced  his 
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Then  c tune  December  and  with  it  the  "Ashura,"  two 
iucces^ive  Shi 'a  days  of  religious  mourning  wherein  the 
"faithful  usually  display  their  piety  by  acts  of  public 
flagellation  and  processions  honoring  the  martyrs  of  Shi 'a 
history."  On  each  day,  one  million  p>eople  joined  the 
religious  procession  which  turned  out  to  be  peaceful  on 
account  of  the  efficient  leadership  of  the  organizers  and 
the  absence  of  the  military  and  the  police  who  had  agreed 
to  stay  away  from  the  routes  of  march.  On  one  of  these 
days,  11  December,  it  was  reported  that  three  conscripts 
from  the  Imperial  Guards,  one  of  whom  allegedly  had  a 
brother  killed  in  an  earlier  demonstration,  shot  to  death 
several  officers  in  Lavizan  military  base  in  Tehran.  On 
the  same  day  also,  an  "Amnesty  International  report"  was 
released  accusing  Iran  of  "continuing  systematically  to 
torture  political  prisoners  despite  assurances  from  the 
Shah  that  torture  had  ceased."  (29) 

The  initial  success  of  the  military  government  did 
not  last  long.  Soon  after  the  "Ashura,"  the  strikes 
resumed,  particularly  In  the  oil  industry,  airline  service, 
banks,  power  plants,  and  government  offices. 
Demonstrations  and  riots  broke  out  again.  In  Tabriz,  it 
was  reported  that  a  number  of  soldiers  with  tanks  and 
trucks  went  over  to  the  side  of  the  demonstrators  who 
wildly  cheered  them.  The  crisis  and  the  burden  of 
responsibility  must  have  been  too  much  for  Azhari  because, 
less  than  two  months  after  assuming  office,  he  suffered  a 
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government  was  the  ultimate  solution  to  the  chaotic 
situation  in  Iran  and  the  Shah's  last  chance  for  survival. 
But  to  Khomeini,  it  was  "usurpatory  and  contrary  to  both 
the  law  of  the  land  and  the  sharia"  and  should  therefore  be 
opposed  in  any  way.  (2d) 

Azhari  initially  filled  his  government  with 
generals.  But  within  a  few  days,  he  was  able  to  get 
civilians  to  his  Cabinet  and  only  two  portfolios  remained 
to  be  held  by  military  officers,  namely:  Gen.  Qharabaghi, 
who  was  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Economic  Affairs  and 
Finance;  and  Gen.  Oveissi,  who  was  Minister  of  Labor  and 
Social  Affairs.  His  immediate  action  was  to  restore  order- 
in  the  country  and  to  improve  the  production  of  oil  which 
had  fallen  very  low.  He  gave  in  to  some  opposition 
demands,  like  arresting  some  officials  including  former 
Prime  Minister  Hoveyda  and  former  SAVAK  head  Gen.  Nassiri. 
For  a  while,  at  least  during  the  month  of  November,  Azhari 
appeared  to  have  made  some  progress.  (27) 

In  the  meantime,  the  Shah  began  contacting 
prominent  civilians,  including  leaders  of  the  opposition. 
He  was  able  to  talk  with  former  Prime  Minister  All  Arnini 
and  opposition  leaders  like  Mr.  Sadighi,  Mr.  Sanjabi  and 
Mr.  Bazargan.  Amlni  accepted  the  Shah's  request  for  him  to 
go  to  Paris  to  offer  a  compromise  to  Khomeini,  but  he  came 
back  with  the  Information  that  nothing  but  the  Shah's 
abdication  would  satisfy  Khomeini  and  his  group.  The  other 
opposition  leaders  wanted  the  Shah  to  leave  Iran.  (28) 
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Central  Intel  1 lgnece  Agency's  National  Intelligence  Dally 
I NID  )  "reported  indications  of  morale  problems  in  the 
military,  but  generally  stressed  the  capacity  of  the  Shah 
and  of  the  Iranian  army  to  handle  the  situation."  It  can 
be  said  that  this  kind  of  optimism  led  U.S.  officials  like 
President  Carter  and  State  Secretary  Vance  to  publicly 
declare  support  for  the  Shah.  Of  course,  as  later 
discovered  by  a  congressional  study,  the  basis  of  their 
enthusiasm  was  faulty.  (24) 

In  the  morning  of  4  November,  arsonists  swept 
through  the  city  and  burned  several  buildings,  mostly 
banks,  movie  houses  and  liquor  stores.  The  British 
Chancery  was  included.  By  late  afternoon,  buildings  were 
still  In  flame.  It  should  be  noted  that  because  of  the 
government's  failure  to  prevent  the  burning  of  the  city, 
the  SAVAK  was  again  suspected  by  the  people  as  the 
perpetrator  of  the  crime.  Anyway,  faced  with  this 
situation,  believing  that  martial  law  was  not  strictly 
enforced,  and  assured  of  the  support  of  the  U.S.,  the  Shah 
relieved  Emaml  from  his  position  and  installed  a  military 
government  effective  6  November.  The  government  was  now 
under  General  Gholam  Reza  Azhari,  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Iranian  Armed  Forces.  (25) 

3  1  General  Azhgri.'s  Military  GgvernmentJ 

To  some  persons,  General  Azhari ' s  military 
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Despite  martial  law,  violence  continued  to  spread 
throughout  the  country.  Demonstrations  and  riots  were 
daily  occurrences.  A  wave  of  strikes  not  only  in 
industries  but  now  also  in  the  civil  service  almost 
paralyzed  the  whole  nation.  The  opposition  forces  became 
much  bolder.  It  was  obvious  that  Emarni ' s  plan  of  action 
was  a  failure.  Such  failure  was  expected  by  the  opposition 
who  believed  that  Emarni  had  been  "Implicated  in  the  past  in 
all  corrupt  affairs  and  is  in  no  way  authorized  to  speak  of 
respect  for  the  law."  (22) 

During  this  period,  the  demonstrators  began 
applying  the  "tactics  of  fraternization  with  the  soldiers" 
and  young  girls  were  seen  placing  flowers  in  the  muzzles  of 
the  soldiers'  guns.  They  also  began  to  use  slogans 
directed  against  the  Shah,  particularly  the  slogan  "Death 
to  the  Shah!"  Some  of  their  slogans  were  directed  to  the 
armed  forces,  like  "Soldier-brothers,  don't  kill  brothers" 
and  "Oh  Army,  you  are  ours!"  On  the  other  hand,  the 
military  was  still  trying  to  develop  anti-riot  tactics  and 
to  secure  additional  equipment  and  training  from  the  U.S. 
and  the  United  Kingdom.  In  the  meantime,  some  soldiers 
were  quick  to  use  their  guns  at  the  slightest  provocation 
despite  orders  to  refrain  from  firing  at  demonstrators, 
while  at  least  one  soldier  was  reported  to  have  refused  to 
fire  at  the  demonstrators  and  instead  committed  suicide 
after  shooting  his  commander.  (23) 

It  was  also  during  this  period  when  the  U.S. 
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This  declaration  of  martial  law  came  at  a  time  when 
a  demonstration  was  to  be  held  on  the  same  day  at  Jaleh 
Square  In  front  of  the  parliament  building  in  commemoration 
of  the  death  of  "martyrs"  in  previous  rioting  in  Qum.  As 
it  turned  out,  the  demonstrators  did  gather  there  but  the 
troops  were  also  there  to  disperse  them.  A  confrontation 
occurred  and  the  rest  of  the  story  has  been  told  in 
different  conflicting  versions.  Anyway,  regardless  as  to 
whoever  started  it,  a  melee  ensued  and  the  soldiers  fired 
into  the  crowd.  Almost  a  hundred  demonstrators  were  killed 
and  thousands  were  injured.  This  day  later  became  known  as 
"Black  Friday. "  120) 

On  10  September,  Emami  imposed  martial  law  in 
eleven  other  cities,  the  first  time  it  was  done  in  nearly  a 


quarter 

of 

a  century.  The 

Shah 

said  that 

this  martial 

law 

was  to 

last  only  for  six 

month 

s  and  " 

i  n 

the  meantime, 

al  1 

aspec  t  s 

of 

freedom,  free 

speech 

and 

everything  will 

be 

absolutely 

carried  out . " 

The 

Shah ' 

s 

i nc ons i s  t  ency 

in 

dealing  with  the  situation  resulted  in  a  misunderstanding 
between  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  military  led  by  General 
Oveissl  who  was  the  commander  of  the  Iranian  Ground  Forces 
and  martial-law  administrator.  Oveissi  complained  that  he 
could  not  effectively  administer  martial  law  in 
"circumstances  of  such  political  leniency."  Nevertheless, 
the  military  deployed  forces  to  all  major  cities  and 
arrested  several  leaders  of  the  opposition  including  some 
aya  t  o 1 1 ah  s .  (21) 


c 


which  took  the  major  streets  for  its  route  was  participated 


in  by  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  Iranians.  But  what 

alarmed  the  government  more  was  the  efficiency  with  which 

this  march  was  organized  and  controlled,  because  it  showed 

the  unity  of  the  opposition.  (17) 

Khomeini  did  not  let  this  opportunity  pass  without 

giving  a  word  to  the  armed  forces.  After  this  successful 

event,  he  sent  the  following  message  to  the  soldiers: 

I  thank  the  Iranian  army  for  not  opening  fire  on 
the  huge  marches  that  took  place  in  Tehran  and 
the  provinces  -  marches  of  patriotic  people 
enraged  by  fifty  years  of  oppressive  rule  by  the 
Pahlavi  dynasty  ...  At  this  critical  Juncture, 
when  our  country  stands  on  the  edge  of  a 
precipice  and  is  confronted  with  the  choice  of 
either  total  collapse  or  genuine  independence,  I 
extend  my  hand  to  all  those  in  the  army,  air 
force  and  navy  who  are  faithful  to  Islam  and  the 
homeland  and  ask  them  to  assist  us  in  preserving 
our  independence  and  emerging  from  the  yoke  of 
slavery  and  humiliation  ....  Proud  soldiers  who 
are  ready  to  sacrifice  yourself  for  your  country 
and  homeland,  arise!  Suffer  slavery  and 
humiliation  no  longer!  Renew  your  bonds  with  the 
beloved  people  and  refuse  to  go  on  slaughtering 
your  children  and  brothers  for  the  sake  of  the 
whims  of  this  family  of  bandits!  (18) 

On  8  September,  the  government  imposed  martial  law 

in  Tehran.  According  to  the  Shah,  Emami  had  to  do  this 

because  street  rioting  continued  and  had  reached  such 

proportion  that  required  the  imposition  of  martial  law. 

However,  according  to  Ambassador  Sullivan,  this  martial  law 

was  a  reaction  to  the  awesome  demonstration  on  the  previous 

day  and  was  a  decision  reached  by  the  Shah  and  his  military 

commanders  in  a  long  meeting  held  at  the  palace  that 


even  If  they  fire  on  you  and  kill  you."  This  would  mean 
not  to  hurt  or  antagonize  the  soldiers  but  to  fight  them 
with  1 ove .  ( 14 ) 

It  was  also  during  this  period  when  signs  of 
discontent  among  the  armed  forces  personnel  began  to 
appear.  Some  technic  Ians ,  particularly  the  air  force 
homofars,  complained  about  salary  benefits  and  conditions 
of  enlist  men  t .  (151 

Pb9§e  2  {Prime  Minister  Emgm  i  s  Government  J 

When  Sharif  Emarni  took  over  the  position  of  Prime 
Minister  on  27  August,  it  was  with  the  understanding  that 
he  would  be  operating  independently  of  the  Shah.  His  plan 
of  action  was  to  give  massive  concessions  to  the 
opposition,  like  lifting  censorship  of  the  press, 
permitting  broadcast  of  debates  from  the  parliament,  and 
allowing  all  political  activity  free  of  government 

constraint.  Ambassador  Sullivan  has  labeled  this  program 
"feeding  the  crocodiles,"  to  emphasize  the  dangers 
attendant  to  the  program.  (16) 

The  new  Prime  Minister's  first  test  in  office  came 
in  the  first  week  of  September.  To  mark  the  end  of 
"Ramadan,"  a  demonstration  in  Tehran  on  7  September  was 
planned  by  the  clergy.  To  the  surprise  of  the  Shah  and  his 
civilian  and  military  advisers,  who  had  decided  to  allow 
the  religious  procession  to  be  held,  the  demonstration 


Minister  Jamshld  Amusegar  with  Sharif  Emami  ,  who  had  been 
Prime  Minister  twenty  years  before.  (10! 

Several  significant  developments  emerged  during 
Phase  1.  At  the  height  of  the  demonstrations,  Iran  still 
had  to  order  tear  gas  from  the  United  States,  an  indication 
that  it  was  not  prepared  for  these  incidents.  To  make 
matters  worse,  the  procurement  of  this  much-needed 
anti -riot  weapon  was  delayed  due  to  some  technicalities  in 
the  U.S.  Department  of  State  whose  officials  thought  that 
tear  gas  was  a  lethal  police  weapon  and  therefore  a 
controlled  item.  (11) 

After  a  few  skirmishes  with  the  armed  forces,  the 
people's  fear  of  the  Shah's  armed  machinery  began  to 
disappear.  They  no  longer  considered  the  armed  forces 
invincible.  (12) 

During  this  period  also,  the  Shah  again  displayed 
his  indecisiveness.  He  was  not  sure  which  way  to  go: 
whether  to  tighten  or  continue  loosening  control.  Also 
apparent  was  the  lack  of  accurate  Intelligence  which  the 
Shah  greatly  needed  as  a  basis  for  making  critical 
decisions.  Moreover,  the  government  began  to  lose  in  the 
propaganda  war,  as  shown  in  the  aftermath  of  the  Abadan 
fire.  (13) 

Another  significant  development  was  Khomeini's 
advice  to  his  followers  in  dealing  with  the  armed  forces. 
His  message  was:  "Do  not  attack  the  army  in  its  breast,  but 
in  its  heart  ...  You  must  appeal  to  the  soldiers'  hearts 
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to  occur.  The  Shah's  reaction  was  to  look  for  scapegoats 
and  he  found  them  In  the  SAVAK.  He  relieved  some  officers 
of  the  SAVAK,  including  its  long-time  head  General 
Na  s  s i r i .  ( 7  1 

On  S  August,  Iran's  Constitution  Day  and  the  start 
of  "Ramadan"  or  period  of  fasting,  the  Shah  announced  that 
free  elections  would  take  place  in  the  spring  of  1979  and 
he  reaffirmed  his  commitment  to  liberalization.  By  this 
time,  the  Shah's  opponents  had  seen  that  their 
demonstrations  and  strikes  were  effective.  Their  reaction 
to  the  Shah's  pronouncements  was  therefore  to  hold  more 
demonstrations  and  strikes.  In  Isfahan,  movie  houses, 
vehicles  and  bars  were  burned.  The  government  could  not 
tolerate  this  violent  situation  anymore  so  it  imposed 
martial  law  in  Isfahan  on  11  August.  (8) 

An  unfortunate  incident  happened  in  Abadan  on  19 
August.  A  movie  house  was  burned,  killing  477  persons. 
Failure  of  the  government  to  solve  the  case  caused  the 
people  to  believe  the  propaganda  of  Khomeini  and  his  group 
that  it  was  the  armed  forces  personnel,  particularly 
elements  of  the  police  and  the  SAVAK,  who  set  the  theater 
on  fire  in  order  to  make  it  appear  that  the  Shah's 
opponents  would  do  anything  Just  to  accomplish  their 
objective.  ( 9 ) 

The  Shah  thought  that  in  order  "to  save  the  country 
from  chaos  and  destruction  ...  a  new  government  might 
provide  the  answer,"  so  on  27  August  he  replaced  Prime 


decrees  on  land  reform  and  women's  emancipation.  However, 


the  government  over-reacted  by  sending  armed  troops,  whu 
were  untrained  for  anti -riot  duties,  to  disperse  the 
demonstration.  With  only  a  slight  provocation,  the 
soldiers  fired  at  the  demonstrators.  Believing  that  some 
agitators  were  hiding  in  the  home  of  Ayatollah 
Shariat -Madari ,  the  troops  entered  the  ayatollah's  home  and 
shot  the  suspects  in  the  presence  of  the  religious  leader 
whose  plea  for  restraint  was  unheeded  by  the  soldiers. 
This  incident  gave  the  clergy  and  the  people  their 
"martyrs"  and  marked  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  violent 
demonstrations  which  ultimately  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
Shah .  ( 5 ) 

In  accordance  with  the  Shi'ite  custom  of  mourning 
over  their  dead  every  forty  days,  several  demonstrations 
were  held  in  Tabriz,  Qum,  and  Meshed  on  17  February;  In 
Yazd  and  many  other  cities,  including  Tehran,  on  39  March; 
and  in  Qum,  Tabriz,  and  Kazeroun  on  11  May.  These 
demonstrations,  which  Khomeini  called  the  "referendum  of 
the  streets,"  turned  out  to  be  bloody  confrontations 
between  the  demonstrators  and  the  armed  forces  personnel, 
resulting  in  the  death  and  injury  of  hundreds  of 
persons .  ( 6 ) 

In  mid-May,  the  students  began  to  strike  and  the 
bazaars  began  to  close.  The  link  among  students,  merchants 
and  clergy  had  now  surfaced.  In  June,  strikes  in  factories 


and  industries,  particularly  those  in  the  oil  sector,  began 
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American  policy  on  human  rights  and  the  Shah's  reaction  to 
it,  had  reappeared  and  was  becoming  bolder.  The  causes  of 
discontent,  which  eventually  became  the  causes  of  the 
revolution,  as  discussed  earlier,  had  been  effectively 
exploited  by  Ayatollah  Khomeini  and  the  other  opponents  of 
the  Shah  in  arousing  the  people's  hatred  toward  the 
regime.  (3)  As  reported  in  the  U.S.  State  Department's 
Morning  Summary  for  the  period,  "the  Shah's  Islamic 
opponents  were  in  their  strongest  position  since  1963." 
(4)  The  situation  was  unbearable  for  many  people.  What  was 
needed  was  a  mere  spark  to  Ignite  the  revolution. 

Observers  and  researchers  are  unanimous  in  saying 
that  the  incident  of  9  January  1978,  wherein  several 
demonstrators  were  killed  by  soldiers  in  the  sacred  city  of 
Qum,  was  the  spark  that  ignited  the  revolution.  This 
incident  started  as  a  peaceful  demonstration.  Led  by  the 
clergy,  the  people  took  the  streets  for  various  reasons, 
namely:  to  protest  the  regime's  violations  of  human  rights, 
to  highlight  the  Inconsistency  between  the  U.S.  policy  on 
human  rights  and  President  Carter's  solicitous  praise  of 
the  Shah  given  during  his  state  visit  to  Tehran  on  1 
January  1978,  to  mourn  over  the  mysterious  death  of 
Khomeini's  son  which  the  SAVAK  was  suspected  of  having 
perpetrated  in  the  later  part  of  1977,  to  protest  the 
recent  publication  of  a  defamatory  article  about  Khomeini 
in  the  government-controlled  press,  and  to  dramatize  their 
objection  to  the  anniversary  celebration  of  the  Shah's 
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coinciding  with  the  government  of  Prime  Minister  Jaafar 
Shari  f-Emarni  j 

Phase  3.-  From  6  November  1978  when  the  military 
government  of  General  Gholam  Reza  Azharl  was  installed  up 
to  6  January  1979  when  Shapur  Bakhtiar  assumed  the 
premiership  and  formed  a  civilian  government)  and 

Phase  4.-  From  6  January  1979,  coinciding  with  the 
premiership  of  Bakhtiar,  up  to  11  February  1979  when  he 
officially  resigned  to  give  way  to  the  Islamic  Republic  of 
1  ran .  ( 2  ) 

The  discussions  in  this  chapter  are  therefore 
presented  according  to  the  aforecited  sequence  of  events. 

?t'<?se  1  Minister  Amyzeggr^s  Government,) 

Even  before  1978,  there  had  been  demonstrations  and 
riots  In  Iran.  As  already  noted,  the  demonstrations  and 
riots  in  1963  were  as  violent  as  those  in  1978.  The  period 
between  1963  and  1978,  although  seemingly  peaceful,  was 
pockmarked  with  intermittent  disturbances.  But  Iran  at 
those  times  was  not  yet  ready  for  revolution. 

In  January  1978,  36  years  after  the  Shah  ascended 
the  Peacock  throne,  Iran  was  ripe  for  a  revolution.  The 
economy  was  going  down.  Pressured  by  the  United  States, 
the  Shah,  who  had  been  able  to  establish  only  a  facade  of 
stability  for  Iran,  was  slowly  loosening  control  of  the 
country.  The  opposition  in  Iran,  encouraged  by  the 
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to  whom  they  would  be  subordinate."  According  to  the  Shah, 
Huyser  came  "to  neutralise  the  Iranian  army"  to  prevent  a 
military  coup.  But  according  to  Khomeini,  Huyser' s  mission 
was  "to  investigate  the  feasibility  of  a  military  coup 
d'etat  aimed  at  destroying  the  revolution."  (34) 

On  4  January,  Bakhtiar  was  officially  named  Prime 
Minister  of  Iran  by  the  Shah.  On  6  January,  he  presented 
to  the  Shah  Iran's  new  civilian  government.  135) 

4  {Prime  Minister  Bakhtigr^s  Government J 

Prime  Minister  Bakhtiar' s  program  which  he 
submitted  to  the  Majlis  (Parliament)  on  11  January  included 
the  following:  "the  dissolution  of  the  SAVAK ;  the  gradual 
abolition  of  martial  law;  the  punishment  of  violators  of 
human  rights;  the  release  of,  and  payment  of  compensation 
to,  political  prisoners;  a  greater  role  for  Moslem 
religious  leaders  in  the  drafting  of  government 


legislati on ; 

and  the 

conti nuat 1  on 

of 

ties  wit  ft 

Arab 

brothers . "  HI 

b  Cabinet 

which  the  Majlis 

app>roved 

on  16 

January  was 

composed 

of  virtually 

— 

unknown  men 

in  the 

political  circles  and  had  only  one  military  officer  who  was 
the  War  Minister.  Bakhtiar  originally  selected  Gen. 
Pereydun  D)am  as  War  Minister  but  had  to  replace  DJam  on  11 
January  with  Gen.  Ja'afar  Shafaqat ,  a  close  aide  of  the 
Shah,  because  DJam  wanted  the  armed  forces  to  be 
responsible  to  him  while  Bakhtiar  thought  the  Shah  should 
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remain  the  supreme  commander.  (36) 

At  the  time  the  Shah  formally  appointed  Bakhtiar  as 
Prime  Minister  on  k  January,  he  also  appointed  Gen. 
Qharabaghi  as  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Armed  Forces  to  replace 
Gen.  A2harl .  A  few  days  later,  the  Shah  appointed  Gen. 
Rahimi  as  Tehran's  military  commander  and  Gen.  Abdel  All 
Badrei  as  commander  of  the  ground  forces,  both  to  replace 
Gen.  Oveissi  who  had  held  these  positions  concurrently  and 
who  was  reported  to  have  left  the  country  to  avoid  trial  on 
a  charge  of  transferring  a  large  amount  of  money  into  a 
foreign  bank  account.  (37) 

Bakhtiar' s  acceptance  of  the  premiership  was 
immediately  denounced  by  the  opposition.  Khomeini  said 
that  obedience  to  the  Bakhtiar  government  was  tantamount  to 
"obedience  to  Satan"  and  he  urged  government  employees  to 
close  their  offices  and  refuse  to  obey  the  new  ministers. 
The  National  Front,  in  expelling  Bakhtiar,  condemned  his 
action  as  "opportunist"  and  "betrayal"  of  its  cause. 
However,  the  most  serious  reaction  came  in  the  form  of 
continued  unrest,  strikes,  demonstrations  and  violence 
throughout  the  country.  (38) 

Yielding  to  pressures  from  all  sides,  including  the 
United  States,  the  Shah  finally  decided  to  leave  Iran. 
Much  to  his  surprise,  the  plan  for  the  Shah's  departure  was 
announced  in  Washington  on  11  January  by  State  Secretary 
Vance.  However,  before  leaving  Iran,  the  Shah  formed  a 
nine-man  regency  council  on  13  January  under  the 


chairmanship  of  Mr.  Tehran!,  a  former  Cabinet  member  known 
to  be  loyal  to  the  Shah,  and  having  the  following  as 
members:  Prime  Minister  Bakhtiar,  Senate  President  Sajadi, 
Parliament  Speaker  Said,  Minister  to  the  Imperial  Court  Mr. 
Ardalan,  Chairman  of  the  National  Iranian  Oil  Company  Mr. 
Entezam,  two  former  Cabinet  ministers,  and  the  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Armed  Forces  Gen.  Qharabaghi .  Not  to  be 
outdone,  Khomeini  also  formed  on  the  same  day  his  own 
"revolutionary  Islamic  council"  which  would  replace  the 
"illegal  government,"  and  whose  membership  would  be 
announced  in  due  time.  (39) 

In  the  meantime,  violent  disturbances  were  reported 
occurring  in  several  places.  For  example,  in  Shiraz  on 
11-12  January,  immediately  after  martial  law  had  been 
lifted  there,  the  SAVAK  premises  and  other  buildings  were 
burned  by  demonstrators  who  also  killed  four  SAVAK 
officials  in  the  process.  In  Mas)id-i  Su layman  on  14 
January,  six  army  cadets  who  attempted  to  Join 
demonstrations  against  the  Shah  and  Bakhtiar  were  shot  to 
death  by  army  regulars.  (40) 

On  16  January,  shortly  after  Bakhtiar' s  Cabinet  had 
been  approved  by  the  parliament,  the  Shah  and  Empress  Farah 
left  Tehran  for  Egypt,  their  children  having  flown  to  the 
United  States  the  previous  day.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
gathered  in  the  streets  on  this  day  "to  celebrate  the 
historic  occasion  and  to  demand  the  abolition  of  the 
monarchy."  The  Shah  left  Iran  with  hope  that  Bakhtiar 


will  be  able  to  make  up  for  the  past  and  also  lay  the 


foundations  for  the  future,"  and  with  confidence  that  the 

armed  forces  personnel  who  were  "tied  to  the  Crown  and  the 

Constitution  by  an  oath  of  loyalty"  would  not  falter  as 

long  as  the  constitution  was  respected.  (41) 

On  18  January,  Khomeini  expressed  his  evaluation  of 

the  current  state  of  the  armed  forces: 

The  Shah  has  exerted  efforts  to  build  the  Iranian 
army  in  a  special  and  tightly-knit  way,  thus 
paralyzing  the  ability  of  the  military  to  take 
the  initiative  ...  Outwardly',  we  see  that  the 
military  are  now  in  the  ranks  of  those  who  defend 
the  regime,  but  1  am  confident  that  deep  inside 
they  are  not  pleased  with  the  government  and  the 
Shah  cannot  depend  on  their  support  forever. 

They  have  already  begun  to  Join  the  people  and 
the  revolution.  (42) 

After  the  Shah's  departure,  the  armed  forces 
appeared  disoriented  and  confused.  Although  their 
leadership  and  Bakhtiar  seemed  to  have  gotten  along  well, 
there  was  a  basic  contradiction  in  the  way  both  parties 
looked  at  the  Iranian  situation.  Bakhtiar,  encouraged  by 
President  Carter's  adviser  Brzezinski  and  Gen.  Huyser, 
wanted  to  make  preparations  for  the  eventual  confrontation 
between  the  military  and  the  revolution,  although  expecting 
to  use  only  a  minimal  military  force  to  overcome  the 
revolution.  On  the  other  hand,  the  military  leadership 
wanted  to  avoid  a  confrontation  as  much  as  possible,  arid 
key  officers  like  Gen.  Qharabaghi ,  Chief  of  Staff,  and 
Gen.  Moghaddam,  chief  of  SAVAK,  were  having  meetings  on 
this  matter  with  opposition  leaders  like  Mehdi  Bazargan. 


This  basic  difference  led  Qharabaghi  to  file  his 
resignation  but  he  was  prevailed  upon  by  Bakhtiar,  with  the 
assistance  of  Ambassador  Sullivan,  to  change  his  mind.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  armed  forces  did  not  have 
contingency  plans  for  the  tasks  they  might  face.  There 
were  no  reserves  even  of  diesel  oil  and  gasoline  for  their 
use.  Occurrence  of  breakdown  of  discipline  --  units  Joining 
demonstrations,  desertion,  rampage,  shooting  at 
demonstrators,  and  the  like  -  became  more  frequent.  In  the 
words  of  Ambassador  Sullivan,  "the  military  had 
convincingly  lost  its  will  ...  and  the  armed  forces 
would,  in  a  crunch,  collapse."  143) 

On  20  January,  Khomeini  announced  that  he  would 
return  to  Iran  on  26  January  and  urged  Bakhtiar  to  step 
down.  This  announcement  drew  different  reactions  from 
various  quarters.  Bakhtiar  said  he  would  not  resign.  Gen. 
Qharabaghi  pledged  support  for  Bakhtiar  but  he  continued 
negotiating  with  Bazargan.  Bazargan  said  that  the 
supporters  of  Khomeini  would  fight  if  the  army  tried  to 
stop  their  leader  from  taking  power  upon  arrival  in  Iran. 
Daily  ant i -government  demonstrations  grew  more  violent, 
while  pro-Shah  elements  rampaged  through  the  streets 
killing  people  and  destroying  property.  144) 

The  arrival  of  Khomeini  was  moved  to  1  February. 
The  official  reason  for  postponement  was  the  closure  of  the 
Iranian  airports  from  24  to  27  January  due  to  strikes  by 
air  traffic  controllers  and  employees  of  Iran  Air. 
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However,  the  real  reason  could  be  Bakhtiar's  desire  to 
strike  a  compromise  with  Khomeini  before  the  latter's 
arrival.  Meanwhile,  martial  law  was  reimposed  on  27 
January  after  having  been  suspended  for  a  month.  (45) 

Khomeini  finally  returned  to  Tehran  on  1  February, 
aboard  an  Air  France  plane,  and  was  given  a  tumultuous 
welcome  at  the  Tehran  airport.  Around  three  million  people 


gathered  in  Tehran  to  greet  him.  Relatedly,  martial  law 
regulations  were  lifted  in  Tehran  from  1  to  4  February  on 
condition  that  all  assemblies  were  disciplined  and 
peaceful.  From  the  airport,  Khomeini  went  to  the  Behesht 
Zahran  Cemetery  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  "martyrs"  of 
past  disturbances.  On  this  occasion,  several  military  men 
were  seen  Joining  the  crowd  and  carrying  pictures  of 
Khomeini  .  (  4cS  I 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Iran,  Khomeini 

delivered  two  important  statements.  One  was  about  Bakhtiar 

whose  authority  he  refused  to  recognize: 

This  man  Bakhtiar  is  accepted  by  no  one.  The 
people  do  not  accepit  him,  the  army  does  not 
accept  him,  his  friends  do  not  accept  him,  he 
does  not  even  accept  himself.  It  is  only 
America,  which  has  sent  an  envoy  to  instruct  the 
army  to  support  him,  and  Britain  that  recognize 
him.  (47) 

The  other  statement  of  Khomeini  was  directed  to  the 
armed  forces: 

Members  of  the  armed  forces,  Islam  is  better  for 
you  than  unbelief,  and  our  nation  is  better  for 
you  than  the  foreigners.  It  is  for  your  sake, 
too,  that  we  are  demanding  independence,  so  you 
should  do  your  part  by  abandoning  this  man.  Do 


not  think  that  if  you  do,  we  will  slaughter  you 
all  ...  Look  at  the  humafars  and  officers  who 
have  Joined  us;  they  are  treated  wit  hi  the  utmost 
respect.  We  want  our  country  to  be  powerful  and 
to  have  strong  armed  forces.  We  do  not  wish  to 
destroy  our  armed  forces,  we  wish  rather  to 
preserve  them  so  that  they  belong  to  the  people 
and  serve  their  interests,  instead  of  being  under 
the  command  and  supervision  of  foreigners.  (48) 

These  statements  could  be  considered  "finishing 
touches"  to  the  successful  termination  of  the  revolution. 
For  when  Khomeini  returned  to  Iran,  the  Pahlavi  dynasty  had 
already  virtually  collapsed.  The  armed  forces,  traumatised 
by  their  daily  confrontations  with  the  people  in  the 
streets,  had  begun  to  reconsider  their  position  on  the 
mounting  Islamic  revolution.  Many  personnel,  mostly  from 
the  air  force,  had  Joined  the  people's  marches  in  Tehran 
and  in  the  provinces  In  support  of  the  Shah.  To  make 
matters  worse,  the  bureaucracy  no  longer  functioned  and 
many  ad  hoc  organizations  known  as  "Komitehs,"  headed  by 
local  clergymen,  had  emerged  to  take  care  of  the  needs  of 
the  people .  ( 49  ) 

On  5  February,  Khomeini  announced  the  appointment 
of  Dr.  Mehdi  Bazargan  as  Prime  Minister  of  a  provisional 
Islamic  government  and  he  warned  that  anyone  who  disobeyed 
this  government  would  be  severely  punished.  Bakhtiar 
called  this  move  "a  Joke"  and  vowed  he  would  "not  surrender 
to  a  mob."  (SO) 

On  9  February,  the  three -day  climax  of  the 
revolution  began.  It  started  when  an  armored  unit  of  the 


Imperial  Guards  attacked  the  Doshen  Toppeh  Air  Force  Ease 


in  Tehran  to  crush  a  mutiny  of  air  force  cadets  and 
technicians  who  took  up  arms  against  the  air  force  command 
to  show  their  support  for  Khomeini.  Fighting  broke  out  and 
continued  up  to  the  night.  As  news  of  the  fighting  spread, 
thousands  of  people,  mostly  belonging  to  the  Tudeh  and  the 
different  guerilla  organizations  and  armed  with  various 
weapons,  rushed  to  the  air  force  base  to  help  the  rebels. 
They  set  up  barricades  along  all  approaching  streets.  As 
the  fighting  went  on,  some  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Imperial 
Guards,  together  with  their  tanks,  moved  to  the  other  side. 
There  are  several  versions  as  to  how  long  the  fighting  in 
the  air  force  base  lasted,  but  all  agree  that  the 
responding  Imperial  Guards  unit  withdrew,  and  the  rebels 
got  hold  of  the  weapons  Inside  the  base  which  they  in  turn 
distributed  to  the  people.  (51) 

The  air  force  rebellion  emboldened  the  people  more. 
They  set  up  barricades  throughout  the  city  and  called  for 
the  overthrow  of  the  Bakhtiar  government.  Armed  civilians 
and  guerillas,  Joined  by  armed  forces  rebels  and  defectors, 
attacked  military  installations  and  police  stations  and 
seized  the  weapons  kept  therein.  By  the  end  of  10 
February,  the  city  had  been  flooded  with  weapons.  However, 
Bakhtiar  said  in  a  broadcast  that  the  fighting  did  not  have 
any  effect  on  him  and  that  his  government  would  act 
decisively  to  put  an  end  to  the  disturbances.  152) 

On  11  February,  Sunday,  successful  attacks  were 
mounted  on  the  remaining  installations.  The  barracks  of 
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the  Imperial  Guards,  the  Evin  prison  which  also  served  as 
the  3AVAK  interrogation  center,  the  military  academy,  and 
the  main  headquarters  of  the  Iranian  armed  forces  fell  with 
little  or  no  resistance  at  all.  In  other  parts  of  the 
country,  similar  events  occurred,  although  few  units  were 
reported  to  have  put  up  stiff  resistance.  At  2:00  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  Gen.  Qharabaghi  announced  that  the 
military  would  no  longer  take  sides  in  the  struggle  between 
Bakhtiar  and  the  revolutionary  Islamic  council,  and 
consequently  ordered  all  soldiers  to  return  to  their 
barracks.  Then  he  sent  a  message  to  Bazargan  that  the 
armed  forces  were  "prepared  to  recognize  his  provisional 
government . "  ( 53 ) 

Bereft  of  support  from  the  armed  forces,  Bakhtiar 
officially  resigned  his  position  as  Prime  Minister  in  the 
evening  of  11  February  in  a  meeting  he  had  with  Bazargan. 
The  revolution  was  a  success.  (54) 

Analysis 


The  following  discernible  patterns  characterized 
the  actions  and  reactions  of  the  armed  forces  during  the 
revolut  ion 

9 1  yDDS?£ ^Jjsgry  f 91999.-.  ~  The  armed  forces 
were  not  trained  nor  prepared  to  handle  violent 
demonstrations  and  riots.  They  were  largely  designed  to 
assure  security  in  the  Gulf,  particularly  guarding  against 
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Soviet  inroads.  At  the  height  of  the  demonstrations,  they 
were  still  developing  anti -riot  tactics  arid  trying  to 
secure  equipment  and  training  from  the  United  States  and 
other  countries.  Confronted  by  unarmed  demonstrators,  many 
of  the  soldiers  without  hesitation  fired  at  the  unruly 
crowd,  even  inside  religious  shrines.  Thousands  of  people 
died  in  clashes  with  military  troops.  The  SAVAK ,  for  its 
part,  continued  to  use  its  torture  chambers.  These 
incidents  angered,  and  consequently  emboldened,  the 
I  rani an s . 

2.  B§sgrt  to  "military  hgl /^measures,.  "  -  On 
orders  of  the  Shah,  the  armed  forces  implemented  what  can 
be  called  "half-measures . "  Curfew  was  Implemented  on  and 
off.  Assemblies  of  three  or  more  persons  were  banned,  then 
tolerated,  banned  again,  allowed  once  more,  and  banned 
again.  Martial  law  was  declared,  then  relaxed,  on  again, 
relaxed  once  more,  and  reimposed  again.  These  cases  of 
indecisiveness  moved  the  people  to  ask  for  more  and  more 
concessions  and  made  them  bolder  and  bolder  each  time. 
Such  Indecisiveness  reflected  weakness  not  only  on  the  part 
of  the  Shah  but  the  armed  forces  as  well. 

3-  Loss  of  i;P§£l.it?.il i  ty^.  -  As  days  went  on,  the 
armed  forces  were  losing  their  credibility  to  maintain 
peace  and  order.  For  example,  employees  of  major  banks, 
which  had  been  a  frequent  target  of  fire  bombs  and  arson  by 
ant  1 -government  demonstrators,  walked  out,  demanding  that 
they  be  given  adequate  security.  The  armed  forces  were 


losing  oven  In  the  propaganda  war.  The  burning  of  the 
theater  In  Abadan  in  August  1978  and  several  buildings  in 
Tehran  in  November  of  the  same  year  could  very  well  be  the 
work  of  the  leftists,  but  the  people  were  made  to  believe 
by  the  Shah's  enemies  that  the  burning  was  done  by  the 
SAVAK . 

4.  Failure  to  "feel  the  pulse"  of  the  people^ 
Obviously,  the  armed  forces  failed  to  correctly  "feel  the 
pulse"  of  the  people  and  advise  the  Shah  about  it.  The 
armed  forces  leadership  was  divided  on  tills  issue.  There 
were  hardliners  who  believed  that  the  only  way  to  maintain 
order  was  to  enforce  martial  law  strictly  and  evenly.  But 
there  were  those  who  believed  that  the  Shah  should  give  in 
to  the  demands  of  the  people.  These  readings  came  in  too 
late  to  influence  the  situation. 

5.  Breakdown  of  discipline..  -  In  the  course  of 
the  revolution,  the  discipline  of  the  troops  broke  down. 
Many  soldiers,  mostly  conscripts,  laid  down  their  arms  and 
Joined  the  demonstrations.  On  the  other  hand,  many  regular 
troops  not  only  Joined  but  actually  led  "Javid  shah"  (long 
live  the  Shah)  rampages  which  were  more  violent  than  the 
people's  demonstrations. 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  observations,  it  is 
clear  that  during  the  revolution  the  Iranian  armed  forces 
mishandled  the  situation.  Their  actions  and  reactions 
actually  exacerbated  the  situation. 

Why  did  the  armed  forces  easily  fall  to  pieces 
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during  the  final  three-day  confrontation?  I  believe  that 
even  before  this*  final  confrontation;  the  armed  forces  had 
already  lost  their  will  to  fight.  The  showdown  only 
formalized  their  defeat.  Without  this  will,  the  soldiers 
were  simply  overwhelmed  by  the  people  who  came  to  confront 
them.  There  was  nothing  the  armed  forces  could  have  done 
under  the  circumstances.  in  fact,  when  the  White  House 
asked  the  U.S.  military  advisory  group  commander  in  Tehran 
for  his  assessment  of  the  possibilities  of  a  military  coup 
d'etat  at  the  time  when  the  main  armed  forces  headquarters 
was  besieged  by  the  people,  his  answer  was  only  five 
percent.  (55) 

Why  then  did  the  armed  forces  lose  their  will  to 
fight?  Several  reasons  for  this  development  could  be 
advanced : 

1.  I  he  Shah  himself,.  -  As  earlier  discussed, 
everything  concerning  the  armed  forces  revolved  around  the 
Shah.  So  when  he  showed  his  indecisiveness  at  the  height 
of  the  violent  disturbances,  the  armed  forces  faltered  with 
him.  When  he  physically  left  the  country,  the  armed  forces 
lost  their  only  rallying  point  and  became  disoriented.  He 
certainly  was  not  a  leader  in  times  of  crisis. 

2.  Influence  of  Khomeini ^  -  Khomeini  was  a 
charismatic  leader.  Compared  t'-'  the  Shah,  he  was 
persistent  and  consistent.  He  did  not  accept  any 
compromise.  He  was  able  to  win  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
soldiers  by  paying  particular  attention  to  them  not  only 
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through  his  messages  but  also  through  the  fraternization 
tactics  which  he  told  his  followers  to  adopt  towards  the 
soldiers . 

>  3.  Influence  of  religion..  -  Shi 'a  Islam  had  so 

greatly  affected  the  lives  of  the  Iranians,  including  armed 
forces  personnel,  that  it  was  in  the  mosques  that  they 
could  find  comfort  in  times  of  personal  crisis.  Through 
the  sermons  of  the  clergy,  the  soldiers  got  messages  of 
Khomeini  for  them  to  Join  the  revolution. 

4.  Influence  of  culture..  -  Among  Iranians,  the 
family  was  very  Important.  So  how  could  the  soldiers  be 
expected  to  shoot  their  own  brothers,  sisters  or  children 
who  were  in  the  streets  confronting  them,  especially  if 
some  of  these  relatives  were  carrying  flowers  instead  of 
guns  ? 

5.  Lack  of  preparation  and  training^.  -  The 
soldiers  were  equipped  and  trained  for  a  different  role:  to 
fight  against  external  aggression.  Deployed  in  the 
streets,  some  of  them  were  quick  to  use  their  guns  against 
demonstrators.  As  time  went  on,  they  were  simply  tired  of 
k i 1 1 1 ng  their  own  c  oun t ryrnen . 

6.  Lack  of  ideals..  -  The  first  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  Iranian  armed  forces  under  the  Khomeini  regime,  Gen. 
Mohammad  Vaii  Gharani ,  had  this  simple  explanation  for  the 
sudden  about-face  by  the  military:  "The  army  had  no  ideals. 
Its  only  mission  was  the  defense  of  a  single  person,  the 
Shah,  and  not  of  a  country.  That's  why  it  was  broken  up  so 


quickly."  Another  observer  has  pointed  out  that  to  control 
the  armed  forces,  there  must  be  something  that  would  keep 
the  people  and  the  armed  forces  united,  like  an  Imminent 
external  threat.  (56) 

7.  Questionable  conduct  of  the  armed  fences 
leadership.  -  As  earlier  noted,  the  military  leaders 
failed  to  give  the  Shah  accurate  intelligence  and  proper 
advice.  They  were  divided  on  basic  issues.  When  the  Shah 
left,  they  were  inconsistent  by  attempting  to  show  their 
loyalty  to  Prime  Minister  Bakhtiar  on  one  hand  while  at  the 
same  time  negotiating  with  Khomeini's  camp  on  the  other 
hand.  The  fact  that  some  of  them  were  not  arrested  and 
executed  by  the  revolutionary  Islamic  council  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  by  negotiating  they  were  only  trying  to  save 
their  skin.  In  the  case  of  Gen.  Qharabaghi ,  the  Shah 
believed  that  he  was  a  traitor  for  having  "used  his 
authority  to  prevent  military  action  against 


Khomeini."  (571 
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side.  So  It  will  be  a  question  of  will  In  the  streets 
eventually,  and  the  mobs  have  the  advantage."  (1)  Such 
Indeed  was  the  case  In  Iran. 
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external  aggressors  but  were  not  prepared  to  handle  even 
minor  demonstrations.  It  can  be  said  that  the  Shah's  dream 
of  making  Iran  into  a  modern  and  developed  nation  was 
shattered  by  the  gunfire  of  his  soldiers. 

4.5.  The  leader  must  be  provided  with  accurate 
iDfarmation  as  a  basis  for  correct  decisions..  -  The  armed 
forces  under-estimated  Khomeini's  strength  and  staying 
power.  They  also  failed  to  get  accurate  "readings"  of  the 
people's  sentiments. 

4.6.  Jhe  people  can  be  "pushed  to  the  wall"  up  to 
9  £*?tgin  extent  only^  -  The  brutalities  and  tortures 
employed  by  the  armed  forces,  particularly  the  SAVAK,  might 
have  been  intended  to  cow  the  people  into  submission.  But 
these  boomeranged.  In  the  end,  the  people  fought  the 
government,  knowing  well  the  risk  to  their  lives. 

4.7.  Loyalty  of  the  armed  forces  must  not  be  to 
the  loader  alone  but  to  the  country  above  all  else,.  -  The 
Iranian  armed  forces'  loyalty  to  the  Shah  had  been 
unquestionable  from  the  start  of  the  revolution  onward,  but 
when  the  hour  of  decision  came,  their  personnel  immediately 
gave  up  to  the  people's  will. 

4.8.  No  armed  forces  personnel  can  be  expected  to 
massacre  hundreds  of  their  countrymen  in  a  direct 
conf rgntgt i on..  -  As  one  observer  correctly  puts  it,  "The 
armed  forces  can  be  strongly  determined  to  kill  foreigners 
in  a  war.  In  a  domestic  conflict,  where  the  contending 
force  is  civilian  and  virtually  unarmed,  the  armed  forces 


4.  The  lessons  that  may  be  learned  from  what 
happened  In  Iran  are: 

4.1.  It  is  not  g  sound  policy  for  g  legder  to  rely 
hegvi ly  on  the  bgc king  of  the  armed  forces  without 
bfogdening  the  bgse  of  his  support..  -  The  Shah  practically 
pampered  the  armed  forces,  to  the  extent  of  condoning 
corruption,  but  failed  to  mend  fences  with  his  powerful 
religious  foes,  to  restrain  his  feared  secret  police,  to 
halt  corruption  in  high  places,  or  to  control  his  ambitions 
to  rapidly  convert  Iran  into  a  modern  power. 

4.2.  Nat  long 1  development  must  be  bqlgnced..  -  The 
modernization  program  of  Iran  was  biased  toward  the 
military,  to  the  detriment  of  the  other  sectors,  and  was 
Implemented  without  regard  to  its  adverse  effects  on 
Iranian  culture. 

4.3.  In  times  of  crisis.,  the  leader  must  be 
decisive..  -  The  Shah  and  the  armed  forces  could  have 
quashed  the  revolt  during  the  initial  stages  through 
uncompromising  enforcement  of  martial  law,  instead  of 
opting  for  the  so-called  "military  hal f -measures ”  which, 
because  of  wrong  timing,  were  only  interpreted  as  signs  of 
weakness  not  only  on  the  part  of  the  Shah  but  of  the  armed 
forces  as  well. 

4.4.  Jhe  armed  forces  must  be  equipped  gnd  trgined 
D?t  only  to  fight  agginst  ex terngl  aggression  but  to 
counter  Internal  thregts  as  welK  -  The  Iranian  armed 
forces  personnel  were  equipped  and  trained  to  fight  against 
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discipline.  These  actions  and  reactions  actually 
exacerbated  the  situation. 

When  the  final  three-day  confrontation  came,  the 
armed  forces  had  already  lost  their  will  to  fight  and  the 
showdown  only  formalized  their  defeat.  The  following 
reasons  could  be  advanced  for  this  development:  the  Shah 
himself,  influence  of  Khomeini,  influence  of  religion, 
influence  of  culture,  lack  of  preparation  and  training, 
lack  of  ideals,  and  questionable  conduct  of  the  armed 
forces  leadership. 

Conclusion  grid  Lessons  Learned 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  findings,  this  study 
concludes  that: 

1.  The  Iranian  armed  forces  contributed  to  the 
causes  which  led  the  people  of  Iran  to  rise  against  the 
Shah  j 

2.  When  the  demonstrations  and  riots  were  staged, 
the  armed  forces  did  not  manage  the  situation  properly,  and 
instead  their  actions  and  reactions  actually  worsened  the 
si tuationj 

3.  When  the  period  of  final  confrontation  came, 
the  armed  forces  fell  to  pieces  after  a  mere  three  days  of 
minor  street  fighting  because  even  before  that  period  they 
had  already  lost  their  will  to  fight  and  the  showdown  only 
formalized  their  defeat)  and 


final  confrontation  came,  why  did  the  armed  forces  fall  to 
pieces  after  a  mere  three  days  of  minor  street  fighting? 
Relatedly,  what  lessons  may  be  learned  from  what  happened 
in  Iran? 

To  carry  out  this  study,  several  primary  and 
secondary  sources  of  data  have  been  used:  interviews, 
writings  and  declarations  of  the  Shah  and  of  Ayatollah 
Khomeini |  personal  accounts  of  persons  who  served  in  Iran; 
Iranian  government  documents  and  publ icat ions j  U.S. 
government  documents  and  publications)  rep>orts  of  private 
organizations j  and  several  books,  papers  and  articles 
written  about  Iran. 

On  the  question  concerning  the  contributions  of  the 
armed  forces  to'  the  causes  of  the  revolution,  this  study 
has  found  that  the  armed  forces  were  involved  in  the 
following  causes:  brutality  and  other  violations  of  human 
rights,  corruption,  economic  hardships  and  excessive 
military  expenditure,  and  cultural  dislocation.  However,  I 
believe  that  the  armed  forces  must  be  answerable  only  for 
the  first  two  of  these  causes  since  these  were  the  causes 
that  the  armed  forces  had  control  of.  The  Shah  must  answer 
for  the  last  two  causes. 

During  the  riots  and  demonstrations,  the  armed 
forces'  mishandling  of  the  situation  could  be  seen  from  the 
following  patterns:  use  of  unnecessary  force,  resort  to 
"military  hal f -measures , "  loss  of  credibility,  failure  to 
"feel  the  pulse"  of  the  people,  and  breakdown  of 


CHAPTER  VII 


SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSION 


Summary 


Although  the  Iranian  revolution  of  1978-79  took 
place  a  few  years  ago,  it  is  still  relevant  to  the  present 
world.  Whenever  a  government  is  in  trouble,  some  people 
immediately  relate  that  government's  situation  to  the  case 
of  Iran,  for  there  were  circumstances  of  that  case  which 
are  now  found  in  many  countries.  A  study  of  the  military 
aspects  of  that  revolution,  particularly  the  role  of  the 
Iranian  armed  forces  in  the  fall  of  the  Shah,  would  then  be 
useful  to  those  countries  and  also  to  students  of  military 
art  and  science. 

This  study,  therefore,  has  been  conducted  in  order 
to  answer  the  following  questions:  Did  the  Iranian  armed 
forces  do  something  that  contributed  to  the  causes  which 
led  the  people  of  Iran  to  rise  against  the  Shah?  When  the 
demonstrations  and  riots  were  staged,  did  the  armed  forces 
manage  the  situation  properly,  or  did  they  do  something 
instead  that  worsened  the  situation?  When  the  period  of 
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